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By T. S. Morton 
Illustrated by Herbert Pizer 


Sl was_in the Natural History Museum at South 
‘| Kensington that I came across him, absorbed in 
contemplation of one of the glass cases that stand 
in the Central Hall, a pale, thin little man, hardly 
middle-aged, but with the prematurely stooping 
shoulders and tired, worn eyes of the scholar. 
I noticed him first as I passed through the Hall 
“J on my way to the Library. On my return an 
hour later I was surprised to see him still standing before the same 
case and gazing broodingly at the specimens within. It was the case 
in which are gathered together the most striking examples of what is 
known as Mimicry—that is to say, the unconscious imitation of one 
species by another, whenever some advantage is to be gained thereby 
in the struggle for life. 

I was curious to discover what it was that kept him rooted to this 
particular spot, and, under pretext of an interest in entomology, I crossed 
over to where he stood and glanced covertly at this quaint specimen 
of the human bookworm. 

“‘ Marvellous, these resemblances, are they not?” I ventured, 
hoping to draw him into conversation. 

He turned to me with a look in which shyness struggled with 


excitement and a desire to talk. 
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“Indeed they are, sir. Marvellous! marvellous ! 

Then, with a glance at the notebooks in my hand, he continued : 

“You, sir, are a student of science, perhaps. You understand 
these things.” He gave a little nervous laugh. “I myself am a victim 
of the good old system of classical education—that is to say, I am 
profoundly ignorant of natural history. All this that I see here is a 
revelation to me.” 

He turned again to contemplate the case, murmuring softly to 
himself: “‘ Strange, strange! . . . I wonder . . . Couldit be possible ? ” 

Then he burst out again, impulsively: “ Look at that fly now,” 
pointing to the specimen of Volucella Bombylaus. “ You couldn’t tell 
him from a humble bee, could you? He actually lives, it seems, in 
the bee’s nest. And the poor silly bee thinks him a brother and gives 
him food and lodging! MHere’s another impostor for you. I could 
have sworn he was a wasp. Nothing of the sort. Just a degenerate 
beetle without a beetle’s proper armour. He trades on a borrowed 
prestige. Other creatures see the tawny bands on his body, and leave 
him alone out of respect for a non-existent sting.” 

** An ass in a lion’s skin,” I said. 

“Yes,” he assented. “ And here you have its complement, a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Look at it. IJdolum Diabolicum. Well named, 
indeed! Just a couple of pretty flowers, one would say. But look 
closer, and you see they are part of a great ugly insect. Small flies and 
things come to sip the honey from those pretty flowers, and Idolum 
Diabolicum makes short work of them. Ugh!” He turned away 


shuddering. 
“Not so very dreadful after all,” I answered, easily. ‘“‘ He isn’t 


likely to try to eat you or me.” 

“No,” he answered, “no; he won’t, but... That creature 
calls up strange memories to my mind. I could tell you things that 2 
He broke off suddenly, with his little nervous laugh. ‘“ What’s the 
good ? You-would never believe me.” 

“ But you have roused my curiosity,” I said. “ It would be cruel 
to leave it unsatisfied.” 

He turned and looked at me with a hesitating smile. “ Perhaps,” 
he said, “ with your knowledge of natural history, you might be able 
to throw some light upon the matter. Let us sit down upon this bench, 
then, and I will tell you my story. 

“ My name is Dell—Lucius Dell ; it may possibly be already familiar 
to you? No, I see that it is not. As a matter of fact, I have some 
small reputation in a limited circle of archeologists for certain mono- 
graphs I have published on discoveries and excavations among the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago. The events I am about to relate 
to you took place some years ago, when I was still a young man, and 
was wandering amongst those islands with a college friend shortly after 
I left the university. 

“My friend Lacy, who was an adventurous sort of fellow with a 
passion for the sea, had chartered a little yacht—or, to speak more 
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The Mermaid 5 
accurately, a large-decked boat; not very smart so far as appearance 
went, but a handy little craft for those waters. The crew consisted 
of our two selves and one hired hand, Anton by name, rather a treasure 
in his way.. He knew all the sounds and anchorages among the islands, 
had a profound knowledge of the local customs, myths, and superstitions, 
and was, in addition, a fair cook and not inordinately dirty. 

“ There is a tiny, uninhabited island that lies far out at sea, and 
which you would not find marked on an ordinary map of Greece. It 
is really almost better described as a large rock than an island, and 
goes locally by the name of ‘The Maiden’ (Yo Koritsz). It has an 
evil reputation among the superstitious natives, and scarcely a human 
being sets foot upon it from year’s end to year’s end. 

““ Lacy was one day seized with the desire to explore this little 
island, and, the desire being once entertained, nothing would satisfy 
him but the immediate carrying out of his idea. But we had reckoned 
without Anton. When we told him of our project he flatly refused at 
first to have anything to do with it. The poor fellow seemed absolutely 
terrified at the bare notion of landing on the island, and implored-us to 
give it a wide berth. However, as he would give no definite reason 
for his fears, beyond some superstitious doggerel about ‘ The Maiden’s 
Guests,’ we saw no good cause for altering our plans. So, early next 
morning, we sailed across, and, leaving Anton to take care of the yacht, 
at a safe distance, we rowed ashore in the little dinghy. We beached 
our dinghy on a strip of sand below the rocks, which on this side are 
somewhat steep and bare, and, taking our luncheon in a knapsack, 
started to cross the island. After half-an-hour of rough but not difficult 
walking and scrambling, we crossed the ridge that runs the length of 
the island, and thence made our way down by a smooth and easy descent 
to the other shore. 

“There can be few more lovely scenes upon this earth than that 
which lay before us under that bright summer sky. This side of the 
island was no barren rock, as the other had been, but a perfect natural 
garden. Dwarf pines grew among the rocks on either hand, and the 
grass at our feet was gay with flowers—anemones of every shade and 
colour—crimson, purple, mauve, white and rosy pink. . The air was full 
of the hum of insects and the cry of sea-birds. Below us stretched 
the sea, a deep unruffled blue. Out in the bay a school of ‘ dolphins’ 
played together, a sure sign of fair weather ; and far away in the distance 
could be seen the dim outlines of two larger islands, seeming, by some 
illusion of the atmosphere, to be lifted high out of the water. The 
little bay below us was shut in on the left by a reef of half-submerged 
rocks. At’ the other horn of the bay, where the cliff rose sheer, a narrow 
strip of golden sand shone invitingly in the sun, an ideal bathing-place. 
Lacy marked the spot,and decided to go forthwith and bathe. I was 
more attracted for the moment by a large white stone, looking like a 
tomb or altar, and half-hidden in the long grass. There were letters 
upon the stone, but undecipherable beneath the thick growth of lichen 
I was busy cleaning the stone with a large clasp-knife I carried, and. 
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was humming softly to myself, when I became conscious of a sweet, 
distant sound of song. 

* At first I took it for a woman’s voice, and wondered what chance 
had brought her to this little island. But, as I listened more attentively, 
I doubted. Surely no woman’s voice was ever quite like this. Now 
and again the song would swell out into clear ringing notes that seemed 
to come from all around me; and then, as suddenly, would die away 
to a soft and indescribable sweetness. Nor could that strange, intangible 
melody have been set down. in any scale of tones and semitones. 

“I looked up from my labours with the clasp-knife, and called across 
to Lacy, out on the western horn of the bay: 

“** What’s that curious singing sound ?’ I called. 

“Lacy was just entering the water. He made no answer to my 
shouted question. As I looked at him I was struck at once by some- 
thing unusual and unnatural in his movements. His head- was held 
stiffly and a little forward, his eyes were fixed and staring, his mouth 
slightly opened, and he seemed to grope his way blindly with arms . 
stretched out before him, like one walking in his sleep or under a hypnotic 
spell. 
ne I glanced quickly across to the other side of the bay, to the spot 
on which his eyes seemed to be fixed; and then I knew from what 
source came those strange, entrancing sounds. 

“ Far out at the end of the reef, that ran out half-submerged into 
the sea, sat the figure of a woman. Her lower limbs were covered by 
the rippling water, from which she seemed but that moment to have 
emerged. For the rest of her slender body, from the hips upward, still 
glistened wet in the bright sunlight as she swayed rhythmically to and 
fro. Her flesh was of a dazzling tairness, in contrast to the long tresses 
of an almost violet black that hung in oozy coils about her shoulders. 
Have you ever watched a woman brushing out her hair? To me there 
is no more graceful sight. But about the sweeping, rhythmic motions 
of this woman there was a more than human beauty, a strange entrancing 
suppleness, as the white gleaming arms swept through the dark ropes of 
hair. And at each sweep of the hand—or was it a comb? I could not 
see clearly at that distance—came that same sweet eery accompaniment 
of song that had first struck upon my ears. 

“* As I stood and gazed upon her, I felt a sort of fascination stealing 
over me, a sense of gradual subjection to some mesmeric power. She’ 
was facing straight across the bay, and her eyes were fixed upon poor 
Lacy, so that I did not meet the full gaze of those deep, shining, un- 
blinking eyes at that moment. ¢ Had they first been turned upon me, 
I should not be sitting by you now and telling you this story. 

“ While I continued to look upon her, half-fascinated and _half- 
reluctant, Lacy had been blindly wading, swimming, and stumbling 
across the bay. Thus he came suddenly within the circle of my vision. 

“As he drew near her with wavering steps, I saw her sway forward 
with outstretched arms, and clasp him to her body in a fierce, hungry 
embrace. I have a fancy that I saw him shudder as he felt her contact ; 
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but I do not remember . 
it all very clearly. For 
the fascination was upon 
me too; and I, too, had 
rushed madly down the 
beach, and leapt into the 
water, hat, boots, coat and 
all, still holding the great 
knife in my hand. 

“But ere_I had 
covered half the interven- 
ing distance, the spell had 
fallen from me. Those 
strange rhythmic - move- 
ments had ceased ; the 
song had died away. It 
was not enchantment, but 
horror, that now urged me 
on—horror and fear for the 
fate of my friend. 

“For, even as I ap- 
proached, the slender body 
seemed to have swollen to 
a gross shapelessness ; the 
rosy delicacy of the flesh 
had deepened to a dark 
and angry red. And, still 
encircled by her arms, 
motionless and white—oh, 
so white by contrast—lay 
the body of my friend. And “HIS LIMP, LIFELESS BODY SEEMED TO BE NO HEAVIER 
now I was close upon them, THAN A CHILD'S.” 
and my last illusions fell 
from me. This was no wholesome human flesh at all, but some loathly, 
slug-like creature, apeing a woman down _to the water’s edge, and below—a 
mere mollusc clinging to the rocks. The arms that had waved so grace- 
fully in the distance appeared now as long, boneless things, flattened 
at the ends into the rude semblance ot a human hand. The long, dark 
ropes of hair were but soft and slimy tentacles, such as wave to and 
fro above the sea-anemone. But, most horrible, of all’ was the face. 
What words of mine will convey to you the dreary dreadfulness of that 
ghastly travesty of the human features, unlit and unwarmed by one 
trace of human soul or human kindliness ?, Perhaps you have experienced 
a faint reflection of the feeling as you gazed at some rudely-carved idol, 
some crude waxwork figure at a country fair, or the vilely-painted 
effigy of the Tattooed Lady outside the showman’s booth. Sick with 
loathing and with half-averted head, I rushed forward and plunged the 
long knife I carried deep into the monster’s breast. A stream of blood 
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rushed gE. from the wound, and in an instant, from the head 
downwards, I was one mass of gore. I had struck deep, and the 
knife had me well home. Alas! it was poor Lacy’s blood that gushed 
forth upon me. 

“In a frenzy of madness, I seized the head by its slimy, slippery 
tentacles, and literally sawed it from its trunk. 

“The arms relaxed, the lower body loosed its grip upon the rocks, 
and the whole trunk collapsed like a rent balloon, and slid away with 
a few convulsive movements into the deep water beyond. The head, 
with staring eyes and with lips still feebly sucking, remained in my 
hand. I was no Perseus to hold it as a weapon against my enemies. 
I flung the head far out to sea, and turned to look for Lacy. 

“He lay outstretched upon the water beside me, paler than death, 
his head deep sunk, and the rest of his body floating high upon the 
surface. He was a tall, big-built man; but his limp and lifeless body, 
as I bore it to the shore, seemed to me no heavier than a child’s. It 
was actually sucked dry of blood. I even managed to struggle back 
to our boat across the island with my burden. I have heard that our 
seemingly solid bodies are really but sponges full of moisture. That 
may account for the ease with which I carried him. I do not know. 
In the strange, exalted state I then was in, it is likely that I might have 
lifted loads that would be quite beyond my ordinary strength. 

“‘T collapsed when I reached the yacht, and for many weeks after- 
wards lay prostrate and hardly conscious of what went on around me. 
The inquiry into poor Lacy’s death took place while I was still in that 
state, so that the only evidence was that of the seaman, Anton, who 
seems to have invented a story of his own out of a few incoherent utter- 
ances of mine, a story that did not even remotely resemble the true 


facts.” 
* * * * * * * 


He paused, and turned shyly towards me. Perhaps he was used 
to the polite, incredulous smile of those who heard his story. 

“ And so,” I said, “ you think this may have been another example 
of Mimicry, such as we were looking at in the case behind us?” 

“Yes ; that was my idea. And, indeed, it is scarcely more strange 
than some of those. Tell me now—without committing yourself to an 
acceptance of my story—what could this thing have been ? ” 

‘I can hardly say,” I answered. “One of the higher molluscs, 
perhaps ; some distant cousin of the octopus, or, more likely, of the 
squid.” 

“ And the song?” he asked. ‘“ What do you make of that ?” 

“It could hardly have been vocal,” I said. “ But, on the other 
hand, there are plenty of ‘ instrumental’ musicians in the animal world— 
the cricket, for instance. I think the sounds you heard might have 
been produced from the tentacles by the action you mistook for 
combing’ the hair.” 

With that we parted with mutual expressions of pleasure at our 
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meeting. As I left the Museum, I turned and-looked back. He was 
peering once more at Zdolum Diabolicum. 

“Of course he may be a madman,” I said to myself; “ but, after 
all, there is a good deal of antecedent probability for his story. There 
must be some foundation in fact for those old Greek legends of sirens 
with enchanting song, and gorgons whose gaze froze men to stone, and 
for the ptrsistent stories of the— " 


** Mermaid fair, 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 
In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
On a throne.” 


TO ORDER 


A TRIOLET 
By G. D. Lyncu 


A triolet 

You bid me write, 
But I regret 

A triolet 

I never yet 

Have mastered quite ; 
A triolet 

You bid me write. 


This form of verse 
Requires some skill, 
It must be terse 
This form of verse 
Which Ill rehearse 
To please you, still 
This form of verse 
Requires some skill. 


Thus it is writ. 
A poor conceit, 
| Devoid of wit, 
Thus it 1s writ, 
All, bit by bit, 
Until complete, 
Thus is it writ. 
A poor conceit. 
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ASSIDY sat at. the far end 
of an Aerated Bread shop, 
with an empty coffee cup 

in front of him: He took lumps of 

sugar from the basin, and arranged them on the 

cloth in a neat pyramid, regardless of the 

displeased glances cast at him from time to time 

by waitresses and customers alike. The pyramid 

being completed by addition of one carefully selected lump to the summit, 
Cassidy laid his arms on the table, and stared thoughtfully at his fingers, 
which were stained at the tips by some dark-brown substance. He was 
thirty-six or forty, fair-complexioned, with a yellow moustache sslightly 
up-turned, and light eyes of singular penetration. He muttered to himself 
from time to time,"still looking down at those discoloured. finger-tips. 

Before long a girl came in, and sat down at the adjoining table. 
She smiled at Cassidy—they were friends of some years standing—and 
proceeded to order cutlets. 

* Cutlets,” she remarked to him in an under-tone, “ have a fair 
amount of bone. Not much, certainly—still, better than nothing.” 

Cassidy nodded. Miss Price ordered coffee to follow, and having 
done so, stared fixedly at the pyramid of sugar. 

“Oh, sorry!” said Cassidy at last, following the direction of her 
eyes; and he proceeded to put the lumps back one by one into the 
basin. ‘* Well, how are the cats?” 

“Scratching worse than usual,” said Miss Price cheerfully. For 
three years she had been secretary to a Women’s Club, yet in spite of 
that onerous post, retained a certain gay defiance. “I expect,” she 
continued, adding sugar to her coffee, “ this weather makes their paws 
damp, and irritates them.” 

She finished her cutlets, and, opening an envélope, put the two 
bones inside. 

“T used to feelshy about keeping bones,” she explained to Cassidy 
during”this process, “ people stare so. But it’s almost second nature 
now. The other day I heard on old lady say she wished she had teeth 
like mine! Well, this is my last day at the Club, thank Heaven!” 

“ What!” said Cassidy, taken aback. 
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“T’m leaving. Oh, didn’t I tell you? Well, three 
years, you know—three years is long enough to have sharp 
claws stuck into you without a break.” 

* You never told me.” 

“Oh, didn’t I? Must have forgotten, I suppose.” 

“ Are you going to take another secretaryship ? ” 

“ At the Greek Calends,” said Cicely Price. 

“ What will you do then ?” 

“I wonder, too!” she remarked cheerfully, “ But 
let’s talk about something more interesting. How is the 
dye getting on?” 

Cassidy tilted a spoon and fork one -against the 
other. Falling with a clatter, they made an old lady at 
the next table start nervously. 

“ Oh, the dye’s pretty well finished,” said he, and stared once more 
at those brown finger tips. “I say! who is that lady near the door— 
the one with red in her hat?” 

Cicely Price turned round. 

“Why, good gracious! that’s Miss Grant. I used to be at school 
with her, and she belongs to our Club. I didn’t know she was back in 
town.” 

“ [’ve seen her somewhere,” said Cassidy thoughtfully. 

“Oh, very likely. She used to be rather a good hand at chemistry. 
I don’t know what she is doing now, though. You’ve probably met 
her at some scientific pow-wow or other ? ” 

“T wish I could remember,” said Cassidy, and stared across the 
room. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Cicely Price impatiently—not knowing 
that, on the contrary, it mattered a good deal—“ Let her alone! I 
want to hear about the dye. Is it really ready ?” 

“ Well, I fancy so,” said Cassidy, looking away from the lady with 
red in her hat. 

“ Goodness !”—the girl stared at him with wide, bright eyes— 
“ Oh, aren’t you nearly wild with excitement? Ishould want to dance 
and yell if I were you!” 

“ I’m not often excited,” said the inventor placidly, “and I certainly 
don’t feel any inclination to dance or yell because of a new dye. I’d 
warn you if that was the case.” 

“ That’s what I detest so about you!” said Miss Price, who was of 
another temperament, and whose dark eyes flashed impatience at the 
unmoved Cassidy. “ You're so frightfully matter-of-fact. You've no 
business to be an inventor at all. I should get ever so much more’ good 
out of it all than you do. It’s a real shame!” 

* How about a partnership ?” asked Cassidy. He did not look at 
her, but began taking out the lumps of sugar again, one by one. 

“Oh, Mr. Cassidy! leave that sugar alone, for goodness gracious 
sake! The waitress will put poison in yoursoup to-morrow. Now tell 
me about the invention—quick ! ” 
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 T’ll tell you as much as you can understand,” 
amended Cassidy, and plunged forthwith into a 
technical discussion of which she grasped not a 
word. But at sight of: the little piece of paper 
which he drew at length from his pocket book, her 
face flushed, and her eyes shone. 

“Tt’s all on that? all on that?” she cried 
breathlessly. “ Fancy! a piece of paper worth 
hundreds of pounds !” 

“ Yes, that’s the formula.” 

“ Suppose you had your pocket picked on the 
way home? Awful thought! But you’ve got 
another copy ?” 

He laughed. 

“Tm not likely to forget anything on that 
paper! But I shouldn’t care to lose it, all the same.” 

“ T’ll see you don’t lose it,” said Miss Price with an elfish smile. She 
folded up the slip of paper, and put it in her pocket. “T’ll keep it for 
you. Gracious! I feel two inches taller already!” 

“ You can have it till we leave here.” 

“No longer? I declare you’re growing cautious in your old age. 
Why mayn’t I take it home? I'd be frightfully careful.” 

“Your pocket might be picked. And there’s another fellow on the 
track of this same dye—it’s been neck and neck between us, so far. 
You’ve heard of Drew and Cathcart—the manufacturers? Well, the 
firm will make an offer to the first man who brings in that formula. 
First come, first paid, you see.” 

“ Drew and Cathcart have bought the invention ?” 

“ Yes, practically. [’m taking them my formula to-morrow.” 

“ And it’ll mean a fortune ?” said Miss Price, staring at him with 
eyes more bright than ever. 

“‘ Well, something comfortable, at any rate. Do you feel inclined 
to steal that piece of paper, and sell it to Hornby ?” 

“ Who’s he?” 

“The other fellow. He’s been working on the dye, too.” 

“T’m sorry for Mr. Hornby. It must be pretty hard to see someone 
else win—perhaps just by a day or two.” 

“The fortune of war. Well, let’s have that paper back.” 

She smiled wickedly. 

“Presently. I’m debating whether I shall let Mr. Hornby look at 
it first. By-the-bye, I’ve had a proposal.” 

“ A what?” 

“A proposal, you great bear! Is that so wonderful? You're a 
kind of father confessor, you see—which is the reason I tell you these 
little things. It’s from a man I’ve known ever so long; he wanted me 
to say ‘ yes’ before, but I put him off a year, and now the time is up. 
He was coming to London, but he’s had a fall out hunting, so—if I mean 
‘yes ’"—I’m to go down to-morrow, and stay with his mother.” 
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“Oh, are you?” 
. » » What’s the fellow’s 
name ?.” 

“ Brading. Arthur 
Chester Brading. 
They’re expecting me 
to-morrow.” 

“They are, are 
they? Do you mean 
to go?” 

“‘ They’re charming 
people.” said Cicely 
Price pensively. 

“ Are you going ?” 

“T really haven’t 
quite settled. But I 
though you might like 
to know about it, as 
we’ve been quite good 
friends, haven’t we? 
Heavens! is that two 
o’clock? The cats will 
claw me to death! 
Good-bye.” 

She was off ; whirl- 
ing down the room, and 
into the street. Not 
until she had been out 
of sight for five minutes 
or more did Cassidy 
remember the formula 
in her pocket. For the 
vision of Arthur Chester Brading had affected him disagreeably. He felt 
that, as a class, hunting men who could not remain upon their horses 
were singularly unnecessary. 

Cicely Price stopped for one moment to bestow her bones upon a 
skeleton-like dog who crept out of an alley to meet her; then hurried 
on, flushed and breathless. As she opened the door of her office, the 
lady with red in her hat came out behind. 

“Why, Edith!” exclaimed Miss Price, “I didn’t know you were 
coming back to London so soon. Have you got a post ?” 

“Yes at Mr. Hornby’s.” 

“Mr. Hornby’s? That’s queer!” 

“Why queer?” said Miss Grant tartly, and received no answer. 
“ By-the-bye, I saw you in the A.B.C. just now, but you seemed very 
much engaged.” 

“Oh, I was talking to Mr. Cassidy. He’s an old friend.” 
“Not the Mr. Cassidy ? ” 
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“J don’t know. The inventor.” 

“ Really ?” said Miss Grant carelessly, taking off her gloves. She 
was some years older than her school friend, with mouse-coloured hair, 

_ anda thin, pale face. “I believe he’s trying 
ee to invent a new dye.” 
“Trying! Not much trying about it!” 
“Indeed? I always fancied cleverer 
men than he were on the track of that dye.” 
Cicely Price, struck to sudden remembrance 
of the formula, patted her coat pocket proudly. 
a: “ That’s as may be,” she said, “ but Mr. 
m Cassidy has won—this time.” 
WAVY “You mean he’s got a formula com- 
“= pleted?” 

Cicely nodded. A sudden flush rose to Miss Grant’s face, then 
faded again, leaving her more white than ever. 

“ And I suppose he was telling you all about it, in the A.B.C. ?” 

“Oh, yes. I know about it.” 

“Or as much as he thought good to tell,” Miss Grant corrected 
herself. 

“I don’t know about that,” replied the other haughtily, “ but at 
any rate I’ve got the formula here.” 

The temptation had been irresistible, but she repented the words 
as soon as they were uttered. 

“ He’s very trustful.” 

“ He’s very careless,” said Cicely, and hit the mark more nearly. 
Miss Grant turned away into the reading-room, and it is to be feared 
that her friend looked after her with something nearly approaching a wink. 

“Mr. Hornby must play second fiddle for once!” she murmured, 
and turned to her accounts. 

In the reading-room, Miss Grant took up a paper and sat for five 
minutes motionless, staring at an advertisement for shooting boots. 
Then she left the Club, and took a “bus to the laboratory where Hornby 
worked. In a little back room which served her for an office she 
sat down at a table, and began to open some letters, one or two needed 
answers, which she typed, and laid aside for her employer’s signature. 
A few minutes later, Hornby himself came in—a good-looking man of 
forty. Miss Grant glanced up, and again colour crept into her white 
face. She adored Hornby, with the pent-up passionate devotion of a 
lonely woman, and Hornby was sublimely unconscious of the fact. 

He had proved, so far,.a considerate employer, and Miss Grant had 
never yet heard a harsh word from him. But to-day he spoke with 
unusual irritation. 

“Look here! those notes I gave you to copy are incorrect from 
beginning to end. The most careless work I’ve ever seen. It’s cost 
me a whole morning to put them straight, and I can’t afford that— 
time’s money just now. If it happens again, we shall have to make other 
arrangements.” 
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***DO YOU UNDERSTAND ?’ 
SAID HORNBY, ANGRILY,’ 


She was silent. 

“Do you understand ? ” said Hornby angrily. 

“ [’m sorry,” she said, and her voice quivered ominously. 

“Oh, Lord!” muttered Hornby with irritation, and banged the 
office door behind him. “ Lord!” he cried again outside, “ who in their 
senses would employ a woman clerk! If ever I have oneagain.. .!” 

In the secretary’s office, letters and notes lay neglected. Miss 
Grant rested her aching head on her hands; the slow. tears trickled 
down her cheeks, and fell onthe keys of the type writer. She adored 
Hornby—after five years with an exacting, ill-tempered old lady, his 
rule was Heaven—and Hornby threatened to dismiss her. Those hours 
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in the office, listening for his footstep, hearing his rare words of com- 
mendation, standing near him as he signed the letters—all these were 
the only glimpses of happiness in her grey and dreary life. It would 
break her heart to leave . . . she could not leave ! 

Feverishly she began to type-write again. Ah! if she could only 
guess what Mr. Cassidy had discovered—could think of the missing link 
in the formula—dismissal need never be hers. The thought crept back, 
and back again—would not be suppressed. She pictured herself dis- 
covering the secret; saw the gleam ot gratitude in Hornby’s eyes; 
felt her hand grasped, heard his cordial voice. . 

Dreaming of the future, she forgot the past ; and smiled while the 
keys of the typewriter still were wet. 

The correspondence was finished in half an hour, and, gathering the 
sheets together, Miss Grant smiled happily again, still lost in dreams. 
Then she was struck to sudden remembrance of Hornby’s angry—“ Oh, 
Lord!” and shivered. Perhaps her eyes were still red; she peered at 
the looking-glass, and decided that they were. It would be better for 
her not to see Hornby again just yet; the assistant should take the 
letters to be signed. Miss Grant rang the bell, and gave them to him ; 
then leaned back in her chair, dreaming still. If she could guess—just 
guess !—the missing link in the formula; the secret so soon to be dis- 
closed. Again she saw Hornby’s startled face; heard his rare words of 
praise. Smiling still, she put on her hat. Down the passage cantered 
the assistant. 

“'You’ve put the wrong names to every blessed letter!” he 
whispered. “ The gov’nor’s just coming. -He’s in an awful stew!” 

To himself-——but Miss Grant caught the words—“ It’ll be the sack, 
I reckon.” 

Miss Grant shrank back as though she had been struck. The 
assistant vanished, and she stood for a moment irresolute, with beating 
heart, and quivering face. Dismissal! She would never see his face 
again—never hear the voice she dreamed of day and night. Grey and 
dreary stretched the years before her—interminable, unbearable. Terri- 
fied out.of all reason, Edith Grant fled out of the room, and down the 
passage to the hall door. Behind, she heard Hornby’s raised voice— 
** Miss Grant! Miss Grant! Harris! where’s Miss Grant ? ” 

She fled down the street, and towards the Club, knowing that unless 
by some miracle she could gain possession of the formula, her days as 
Hornby’s secretary were numbered—numbered 
by that mad flight. 

Meanwhile, Cicely Price sat in her little office, 
and hummed a song. She thought of Arthur 
Chester Brading, and incidentally of Cassidy ; 
wondering how she could return the formula 
safely. Posts were too uncertain. Every now 
and again she put her hand to her pocket—it was a chilly day, and 
she had not taken her coat off—feeling for the slip of paper. Then her 
thoughts went back to Arthur Chester Brading, and she felt a twinge 
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of remorse. For out of London, iust at present, Miss Price did not 
mean to go. 

She looked up from an account book at last, to see Edith Grant 
standing in the hall. 

“Why, Edith!” she cried, starting up, “ what 
on earth is the matter? Do you feel. faint? 
Here, come and sit down, and I’ll fetch you some- 

thing.” 

; She pulled the other woman into the little 
1\ office. Miss Grant smiled wanly. 

“It’s all right. I’m better now. May I stay 
just a minute? I’ve been hurrying too much. No, 
thank you, I really won’t have anything.” 

She leaned back in her chair, and her eyes wandered to Miss Price’s 
coat pocket. 

“ Stay as long as you like,” said Cicely, “ I must just finish this page 
of accounts—you don’t mind ? ” 

She took up her pen, and began to check the figures. Just then, a 
bell rang violently, and with an exclamation the secretary jumped to her 
feet. 

. “Goodness! that’s the Committee meeting—I’d clean forgotten 
it! They won’t give me a penny of salary at this rate! I must simply 
fl ! 9 

eit Oh, wait a minute! ”—Miss Grant half started up—“ The back 
of your coat is all muddy. You must have rubbed against something. 
Pll brush it off.” 

*“Can’t wait!’ cried Miss Price. “ Here!” 

She flung off her coat, and tossed it towards the other. Miss Grant 
held the coat, and with it the formula, in her nerveless hands. She was 
very white; her face twitched in a curious manner. Hastily she felt in 
each pocket, until her fingers touched the piece of paper. 

“It wouldn’t mean anything to me if I did read it,” she whispered, 
but her throat felt dry, “I couldn’t understand the signs. It would 
mean nothing to me.” ; 

She drew the paper out, and, having once seen it, knew that the 
secret was branded on her memory for ever. Hornby’s grounding in 
chemistry had been more thorough than she knew . . . she did under- 
stand; and in her hands lay the new dye, completed. The formula 
atter all, was remarkable for its simplicity—a word from her, and Hornby, 
too, would have the secret. 

Still very white, but trembling no longer, Miss Grant folded the 
paper and put it back. But she had forgotten about the mud at the 
back of the coat, and when a minute later Miss Price rushed in, she 
started. 

“T want my coat!” said Cicely briefly. “Is it all right?” . She 
looked at the back. “ You got the mud off very neatly,” she said, 
** Where did you find a brush ?” 

“I did it without.” 






~ 
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The women looked steadily into each other’s eyes. Without another 
word Miss Price slipped on her coat, and went aw:y. Not until she was 
out of sight, did she feel in her pocket, and assure herself that the formula 
was safe. */ xm 

Sitting where Cicely had left her, Edith Grant fought her battle, but 
since she cared for Hornby more than for Heaven and earth together, 
it was a half-hearted battle. She got up five minutes later, went out of 
the Club, and took a ’bus Citywards, to Hornby’s laboratory. 

Meanwhile Cicely guessed the truth. Indeed, so far as was possible, 
she knew it; and, knowing it, blamed Miss Grant less bitterly than she 
blamed herself. But even blame and remorse were forced to stand 
aside ; all her efforts, all her wits, were concentrated upon the saving of 
Cassidy’s secret. 

Now she knew relentlessness for the first time, and in spite of a 
curious lack of personal anger against Miss Grant, would willingly have 
kept that lady a prisoner on bread and water for days, or weeks if need 
be, had such a course been practicable. But it was not practicable— 
appeal to Miss Grant would be useless too—there remained only to 
fight with what weapons she possessed. 

That evening Cicely took a ’bus to Hornby’s laboratory, and learnt 
from the porter that Mr. Hornby had left at five. 

Hearing this she muttered “Thank God!” and knew that the 
most pressing danger was over. For it was half-past five when Miss Grant 
had offered to brush her coat. Further, she learnt that Hornby had 
motored down into the country, and would not be back in London until 
next morning. 

“Can I see Miss Grant ? ” she asked. 

“‘ Miss Grant was here half an-hour ago, wanting Mr. Hornby, but 
she’s left now. No, I don’t know her address.” 

“Do you know Mr. Hornby’s ?” 

The porter did not, and Cicely, walked thoughtfully away. It was 
practically impossible that Miss Grant should tell Hornby the secret 
before morning. That she would ultimately tell it Cicely never doubted, 
and again blamed Miss Grant less for lack of honour than 
she blamed herself for carelessness. Which was the more 
remarkable, because in most cases her code of honour was a 
stringent one. 

After leaving the laboratory, she hailed a hansom, and 
drove to Cassidy’s rooms, there learnt that Cassidy also was 
out of town, and was not expected back until eleven or 
twelve. Cicely realised that to leave a note would be useless 
—Cassidy might laugh at the whole affair, and take no steps 
at all to close with the manufacturer’s offer more speedily. 

It was necessary to see him; see and explain. She went 
back; spent a sleepless night, and at half-past seven the next morning 
was at the door again. 

Cassidy had not returned to town. Until nine she waited, and the 
hours seemed eternity. At a quarter-past nine, she heard Cassidy’s 





‘* HE FOUND HER SITTING BY THE FIRE, WHITE-FACED, 
WITH DARK SHADOWS UNDER HER EYES.”’ 


step outside the door. He found her sitting by the fire, white-faced, 
with dark shadows under her eyes. 
“My dear girl! Anything wrong with Arthur Chester ?” 
Hastily, feverishly, she began to explain; taking the crumpled 
piece of paper from her pocket as she did so, and throwing in on the 


table. 
“It’s my fault—all my fault!” she wailed, “ but you must go to 


Drew and Cathcart quickly! Quickly! Do you hear?” 
Cassidy looked at her, unmoved. 
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“ Had any breakfast ? ” 


She stamped her foot with impotent rage. 

“You must go straight to Drew, and tell him you’ve got the secret 
of,the dye. Tell him you're the first. Are you ready? Let’s start 
now, then. Oh, it’s almost half-past nine ! ” 

The bewildered Cassidy found himself walking down the street. 

“My dear child!” he remonstrated at last, interrupting Miss 
Price’s wild lamentations, “ you’re making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 
You really are. Hornby’s a decent fellow; he’d never dream of using 
information obtained in such a manner! ” 

“Oh, he will! He will! You don’t understand—you men. She'll 
make it seem all right—say she invented the formula herself, or dreamt 
it, or something. Of course he’ll never know the truth; he’ll believe 
it was her own idea. You don’t in the least understand ! ” 

“No!” said Cassidy somewhat grimly, “ You’re right. I don’t 
understand.” 

She clutched his arm. 

“You must go to Drew at once!” she cried. 
Mr. Hornby comes back. There’s time still ! ” 

“You really think she will give him the formula?” 

“Think! I know it! Oh, go!” 

* You seem to know a lot about it,” said Cassidy, and stared at her 
thoughtfully. 

Her hands fell from his arm. She looked across the silent street, 
and colour crept into her white face. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a note of bitterness that Cassidy had never 
heard from her before, “ I know enough about it. Women are all alike, 


in one way.” 
“Are they? I shouldn’t have thought it. I can’t imagine you, 


for instance, doing a thing like that.” 

“Can’t you? But I can imagine myself doing it!” she said, again 
with that note of bitterness. ‘I don’t blame her—no, I haven’t a bit 
of blame for her!” Then, struck to sudden recollection—‘ Oh, go! 
You’ll be too late.” 


Cassidy looked at her. 
“Now I wonder,” he said, thoughtfully, “ what would make you 


do a thing like that. . . . I wonder why you don’t blame her ?” 
She stamped her foot upon the pavement. 
“ You’ve only half an hour!” she cried. ‘“ Suppose Mr. Hornby 


gets to the manufacturer’s first ! ” 
“‘ By-the-way,” said Cassidy, “ how’s Arthur Chester ? ” 
* Will you never go?” 


“ How is he?” 
* Oh, I don’t know!” she cried in exasperation. ‘“‘ How should I 
P 


know ?” 
“ Are you going down there to-day ? ” 
“ IT don’t know, I tell you! Well, then, yes ! ” she cried out passion- 


“Yes! Yes! Yes! Now will you go?” 


* At once! before 


ately. 
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“ The fellow’s still waiting, is he ?” 

“Oh, what does it matter ? ” 

Cassidy stared at the pavement; then raised his eyes. 

“Will you marry me?” he said. 

“No! No! Look at the clock! Oh, you’ll never get there” 
“So you don’t like me? Like the other fellow better ? ” 

* Will you never go?” 

“ Like the other fellow better ? ” 

She put out her hands, and tried with all her strength to push him 


down the street. 

“Oh, go!” she cried, in a last wild appeal. “Marry you! I’ve 
ruined your chance of a fortune! Marry you? Do you think [ll ever 
speak to you, or see you, again?” 

Turning, with quivering lips he could not see, she fled from him, 
down a narrow turning, and so out of sight. 

Cassidy looked at the church clock; it was five minutes to ten. 
Drew’s office lay to the left, and with it a possible fortune ; to the right, 
was the dim outline of the hunting fellow. 

Cassidy hesitated—when questioned later, he never denied that for 


an instant he hesitated. 
Then he took the right-hand turning. 


NIGHT IN BRITTANY 
By R. G. CHANDLER 


Stars !—a rapt stlence—hushed delight, 

Earth-scented darkness of the night, 

And long lanes winding, dimly white, 
The day has fled! 


High arching spreads the solemn sky, 
Now day has fled. 


August—remote—infinity—o erhead, 
The stars—while dark earth dreaming lies— 


Gaze like a thousand angel eyes— 


Far—jar o’erhead | 
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When I left the Regiment, the last I saw of my command they were firing three 
volleys over the open grave of Sergeant Nevisson; then the train crossed the Vaal 
River (15, XII., ’02), and I saw no more of the Battery. I wonder is Nevisson tired 
of doing nothing (15, X., ’04) ? 


I lay in my coffin and heard them come— 
Rattle of gunwheels—clatter of hoofs. 
And a thrill ran over my form long numb, 
And the lips that would cry “ good-bye” were dumb— 


No more to praise nor utter reproofs. 

And one and another came in to see, 

And look their last on a comrade’s face, 
And they bore me out, who late trod free, 
And that—oh, that was the end o Me! 
Then they took me down to the Silent Place. 


Six black steeds! (and my soul’s a-parch)— 
Union Fack! (and my heart's a-swell)— 
Arms reversed, and the slow Dead March, 
Down. to the graveyard’s flow’ry arch— 
Adieu now, Gun I have served so well / 


Ay, this 1s the honour I hoped to have— 
“* Died of wounds,” and a long Last Post. 
Sergeant of Gunners— one of the brave,” 
Laid below in a soldier’s grave— 
This 1s the honour I craved for most. 


But the grave is lone, and the grave is damp 

And my ghost must wander to air its sheet 

And I long for the lights of the soldiers’ camp, 

And the sound of the GUNS, and the horses’ tramp... 
Hark! now I can hear the brave shod feet— 
(Nay /—only a dead man’s dream-heartbeat) ! 
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(In Explanation of The Illusions of Moonlight, The Whisper of the Forest, 
and The Dawn-Mist.) 


“I am the Headless Horseman 
Who rides alone-—alone ! 
In the ghost-moonlight of the Summer night 
When the World is all my own.” 


—(The World is all his own—* dear lass !” 

But he sighs the long night through, 

As by glade and stream he doth ride and dream, 
For his dreams are all of you /) 


“I am the Silent Horseman 
Who glides beneath the stars— 
Oh! Hear the song of a Whispered Wrong 
In the deep of the dark belars.” 


—(The heart of the dark belars—“ dear heart!” 
Where the wind-ghosts rustle through, 

He hears them tell of the witch’s spell 

That keeps him far from you /) 


“I am the Lonely Horseman 
Whose steed is misty-grey— 
We cross the plain with a slack-held rein 
At the dappling call o’ Day.” 


—(The dappling call o Day—* dear love !”— 
When the bills rise big and blue, 

For a moment’s space shall he see your face— 
“ Dear love!” But you fade from view /) 
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YE MILDEWED- DWEJLERLIN THE-TOWN 


—, FCt 

Ye mildewed Dweller-in-the-Town, whose brain 
Is shrivelled like a walnut in its shell, 

What know you of Real Life’s exquisite pain ? 

How shall you comprehend the thrills of hell ? 


At that Last Muster on the ‘fudgment Day 
My Sins shall tap my shoulder where I sleep. 
Then to be drafted with the Goats I pray,— 
Bah—Muttonhead ! Who'd wish to be a SHEEP ? 


And though I’ve sought your “ towrai”* for the nonce, 
I could not sit imprisoned in a town 

For all the gilt in Glory; I would hence 
And weave wild oats to make Romance a crown. 














W hat life is this for one who’s been far-forth— 

Who's smelt the flames o’ Freedom, and who's known 
Red Danger in the stockyards of the north, 

Or Fortune whither dips the golden sun ? 


My heart is cramped, for here’s but little room 
To speed one’s fancy to a fitting goal.— 
Ab, let me dream within the myall-gloom 
W here starbright thoughts sweet canter o’er my soul. 


Or let me ride the forest and the range— 

Where “ cleanskin + will-o’-wisps run all unclaimed, 
And herd with echoes wild and visions strange 

And brumbyt thoughts that never can be tamed / 


I’d wheel the lot within the stockyard wings— 
(Leave old Convention bleeding, where, he fell )— 
Then mount the saddle of the Rover Kings, 
And spur each bucking fancy on to Hell / 


* Locality. + Unbranded. ¢ Wild horse. 
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PY) it SRY, with a wonderful institution in 
ati Ps the bush telegraph. By means 

of this, news is passed across 

country at an amazing speed, 

for the native boy-runners. are 
both swift and enduring. The news travels, too, in all directions ; 
there¥is no need to fear that the wire should be cut, there is no 
headquarters, no red tape, and no delay. Swiftly and silently the word 
goes along, news of strange arrivals, of big game afoot, of battle and 
murder and of sudden death. 

This institution has its equal in the more civilised parts of the 
world. Throughout the heart of our great cities—of London, Paris 
and New York—news of a specially interesting kind filters its way by 
well-worn and familiar channels. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the details of a big purchase of jewellery in Regent Street are often 
discussed, the same afternoon, by people in no way connected with the 
buyer or the seller ; it may be in a small public-house on the East India 
Road—it may be in a semi-detached villa in St. John’s Wood. No 
one knows how the news passes; it would be almost impossible to 
trace the channels in the sub-world through which it makes its way. 
But that it does pass—secret and silent—is an undoubted fact, and the 
present story bears testimony to that fact in no uncertain manner. 

It was on an afternoon in March, that Lord Ernest left Challice’s 
shop in Regent Street at half-past three. As he walked slowly along 
the shady side of the street, no casual passer-by would have suspected 
that he carried in his waistcoat pocket four large rubies for which he 
had just paid Mr. Challice twenty thousand pounds. The history of 
those four rubies was very interesting. It is enough to say that they 
had once adorned the person of a semi-independent ruler in North- 
West India, who was found by his servants one morning neatly strangled, 
in a peculiarly effective way, and that some six weeks later they were 
cut from the body of a dead Pathan in one of the rabbit-warren mazes 
at the back of the largest bazaar in Calcutta. These two facts alone 
would be sufficient to give the stones a peculiar interest in the eyes of 
most people. Lord Ernest himself knew these facts—and several others 
of an unusual nature—in the history of the rubies. But, as I said before, 
there was no trace:in his impassive features of any emotion. ; 
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So, too, emotionless and unexcited, he sat an hour later in the bow- 
window of the smoking-room at his club, overlooking the Green Park, 
with the evening paper in his hand and a glass of mineral-water—his 
usual drink—at his elbow. But it was ignorance alone that enabled 
him to sit thus; had he known that within a mile of him the details 
of his purchase were being eagerly discussed by two of the most notorious 
scoundrels in London, even the imperturbable Lord Ernest Sinclair 
would hardly have been able to maintain his accustomed calm. 

Yet the fact was true that the thieves’ telegraph had been working. 
The news of Lord Ernest’s purchase, the price he had given, and the 
fact that he had left Challice’s with the jewels, had passed immediately 
by subtle channels to a man who was prepared to pay liberally for in- 
telligence of a sufficiently interesting nature. 

And so, while Lord Ernest.sat in his club and looked through the 
Pall Mall, Simon Warren sat in his house in one of the dull streets at the 
back of the Burlington Arcade and talked low and eagerly to Mr. James 
Hawkins as to the best means of relieving Lord Ernest of such.an in- 
cubus as his four newly-acquired rubies must form. An introduction 
to Simon Warren would have given supreme pleasure to any one of the 
officials at Scotland Yard. His name, it is true, was unknown to them. 
But his existence was a thorn in the flesh to every detective in London. 
He had been, as they well knew, at the back of most of the famous 
jewel thefts of the last five years. He was the master mind, and traces 
of his ingenuity were found in every robbery. But his cleverness in 
hiding his tracks, and the staunchness of those of his confederates or 
tools who had fallen into the hands of the law, had kept him safe until 
now. The first reason was likely to do so for all time—for Simon Warren 
was a very wily bird. The second reasoh, too, was equally good, for 
he treated his friends well, and they all knew that his scheming and 
his freedom were necessary to ensure the success which generally attended 
their plans. 

So Mr. Simon Warren pursued his nefarious calling in peace and 
freedom in spite of the endeavours of Scotland Yard to interfere with 
the harmony of his life. His present companion, Jimmy Hawkins, was 
a person of a different stamp. He was the sort of man one associated 
naturally with a jemmy and a dark lantern. Jim Hawkins was an 
artist in his own line. He was one of the most skilful men in London 
at finding a safe, silent, and unusual entrance into the houses of other 
people. In fact, it is not too much to say that he was a burglar. It 
was for this reason that Simon Warren had sent for him as soon as he 
received the news of Lord Ernest’s purchase. He had had his eye on 
Lord Ernest for some time, and knew that a successful visit to Lord 
Ernest’s house would have very satisfactory results. And he intended 
to send James Hawkins to pay that visit. Mr. Hawkins himself was 
by no means averse to the suggestion. He only stipulated that, as 
he was naturally of a shy and retiring disposition, he should be at liberty 
to choose his own time for the visit. Two o’clock in the morning, he 
thought, would be a very suitable hour. It was unlikely that Lord 





“TALKED LONG AND 
EAGERLY 
TO MR. JAMES 
HAWKINS.” 


Ernest would be entertaining friends at that time, and, above all things, 


Mr. Hawkins wished to avoid causing Lord Ernest any disturbance. 
Next Thursday, thought Mr. Hawkins, I am disengaged. I will pay 
this visit next Thursday, and if my good friend Mr. Warren will invite 
me to breakfast on Friday, I shall be pleased to come and inform him 
of the results of my visit. Mr. Warren heartily agreed with these ideas, 
and added that he would be delighted to see Mr. Hawkins to breakfast 
on the day mentioned. 

Mr. Hawkins then expressed his ability to dispose of some liquid 
refreshment. This ability having been quenched, Mr. Hawkins took 
his departure in high spirits, managing, while Mr. Warren’s back was 
turned, to pocket a neat gold cigarette-case that was lying in an exposed 
position on the mantel-piece. 

Mr. Hawkins’s movements during the next few days were not of 
absorbing interest, and we can, therefore, with safety pass to the evening 
of Thursday, when Mr. Hawkins, after spending a quiet day in bed, 
rose about 7 p.m., and after a hearty breakfast, donned an overcoat 
and cap, and set off through a maze of narrow streets which separated 
his home from one of the main thoroughfares of East London. A ’bus 
conveyed him within a short distance of Charing Cross, and a second 
*bus carried him thence westward. It was about eleven when he turned 
down a darkish lane which passed along behind the well-known house 
in which Lord Ernest Sinclair sometimes, as a change from the mono- 
tony of chambers, was wont to reside. How it chanced that about 
hali-way down the lane, in the darkest part, there happened to be a 
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hole in the wall, I do not know. It was not a large hole; merely enough 
to give a footing to a strong toe. But the wall was not very high, and 
Mr. Hawkins was over the wall and sitting in Lord Ernest’s summer- 
house within twenty seconds of the time when he turned into the lane. 
So far,so good. But Mr. Hawkins knew very well that the hardest 
part of his task was yet to come. He had to get into the house; that 
was fairly simple to a man of Mr. Hawkins’ resourcefulness. Then he 
had to open the door of the room in which he found himself when he 
had entered by the windows. It might or it might not be locked. Next 
there was a short flight of steps. Then another door; and, lastly, 
the safe-like cabinet in which Lord Ernest kept his gems. It will be 
seen that Mr. Hawkins’ knowledge of the geography of the house was 
both extensive and peculiar. His method of obtaining this knowledge 
is his own secret. But a shrewd observer would hazard a guess as to 
its source if he were informed that Mr. Hawkins had a friend who was 
walking out with one of the maids in the house, and that this friend had 
on more than one occasion been entertained to supper in the lower 
regions of the house. It was just past eleven when Mr. Hawkins sat 
down in the dark summer-house. From that time until half-past one 
he sat silent and motionless. Twice he heard heavy and regular footsteps 
in the lane, and grinned slightly at the humour of the situation. At 
twelve o’clock he saw the last light visible in the house go out. At half- 
past one—he heard the chime from a clock near at hand—he rose and 
stretched himself. Then he took from a capacious inner pocket of his 
coat a pair of goloshes. These he tied on his feet over his boots. A 
pair of rubber gloves went on to his hands, and he stepped noiselessly 
to the summer-house door and listened. All was dark and silent as the 
grave. In twenty seconds he was across the lawn and standing by the 
window at which he meant to enter. Again his hand went to his pocket. 
This time he drew out a small lead phial and a large lump of putty. 
Reaching up to the square of glass above the top of the lower frame, 
he quickly fashioned a neat cup of putty round the corner of the glass 
nearest the hasp inside, shaping it somewhat as a martin shapes her 
nest against a house-wall. Into this cup he emptied the contents of 
the lead phial; then he waited patiently for nearly half an hour. At 
the end of that time he felt the glass inside the putty-cup with a piece 
of iron wire hooked at the end. As he expected the acid had eaten 
through the glass, and it was easy to slip the wire into the hole, hook 
it round the catch, and, with a little manipulation, pull the catch over. 
Inch by inch, without a sound, the lower frame rose, and silently Mr. 
Hawkins hoisted himself on to the sill and into the room. A small 
electric torch came from his pocket, and with this he took his bearings, 
noting carefully a chair that stood between him and the door. The 
door he found unlocked, and, like a shadow, he slid along the passage 
and up the five stairs at the end of it. Four steps from the head of 
the stairs he turned to the right and telt along the wall for the handle 
of the door which he knew was there. He turned the knob each way 
and pressed gently, but it was no use; the door was locked. Out came 
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the torch again, and a short 
inspection showed that the 
lock was but an ordinary 
one. Ordinary locks were 
not proof against the per- 
suasive methods of Mr. 
Hawkins. Three minutes he 
fiddled in the lock with a 
bent nail; then he tried a 
shorter and thicker nail from 
his waistcoat pocket. There 
was a tiny click, the door 
swung ‘inwards, and Mr. 
Hawkins followed it. 

For a second the light 
from his torch flickered 
across the opposite wall and 
showed him a recess, about 
six feet broad and four feet 
der p, in which stood a safe. 
It was in this safe that the 
big jewel-cabinet was locked 
every night—so Mr. Haw- 
kins understood. Lightly he 
stepped across the room and 
stood by the safe in the 
recess. His hand went again 
to his waistcoat-pocket, and 
this time he drew out a ring 
with three curiously-shaped 
keys on it—new keys, as 
was evident by the file- 
marks that still shone on “s = 

IT WAS NOT A LARGE HOLE, MERELY ENOUGH. 


them. 
As he drew them out the ward of one key caught on the edge of 


his pocket, and the ring and keys fell to the ground with a clink which, 
slight though it was, seemed magnified by the utter silence into a tre- 
mendous clatter. For quite five minutes, Mr. Hawkins stood absolutely 
still. For at least one minute he heard his own heart beating against 
his ribs. However, his nerves were in good order, and after counting 
slowly up to three hundred, he decided that his luck was in, and, stooping 
down, groped till he found the keys. With his left hand he guided a 
key into the lock-hole of the safe and turned it slowly. Half an inch 
or more it turned without opposition. Then it met with a firm obstruc- 
tion, and for all his humoring he could turn it no more. Sighing gently, 
he withdrew the key and fingered the second one’ into position at the 
lock-hole. ~ Even as he turned it, there was a clash and a clang behind him, 
and he felt that something had moved quickly at the mouth of the recess. 
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But again he stood for quite five minutes before he moved, though 
this time his mouth was dry and his heart hammered all the time at 
his side. Then he put out his hand and his heart seemed to stop. There 
was a curtain of cold tron bars across the recess. Dropping the keys into 
his pocket he faced about and felt cautiously at the trellis-work of iron. 
At one side he found that it came out of the wall. At the other it touched 
the wall, and though he pulled with considerable strength he could not 
move it an inch. However, his fertile brain was already revolving 
half-a-dozen possibilities of escape when a new horror presented itself. 
The floor—safe, Mr. Hawkins, iron-grating and all—began to rise slowly. 

Those readers who can remember their sensations on first going up 
in a lift—how they felt as if some important part of their inside arrange- 
ments had been left below—will be able to realise a little of what Mr. 
Hawkins felt. Every separate hair on his head seemed to stand up 
straight as the cage moved slowly upwards. Then there was a slight jar 
and the cage came to rest in complete darkness. Mr. Hawkins ran 
through a cunning collection of sanguinary remarks—and cautiously 
felt over the iron grating again. As he groped at the corner to find a 
possible leverage for his jemmy there was a click and the cage was flooded 
with light. For a second or two the prisoner was quite dazzled. When 
he could see clearly, he gaped in astonishment. The iron grating faced 
a large and comfortable bedroom at the end of which was the bed. 
Sitting up in this with a smile on his face, was Lord Ernest Sinclair. 

“Good evening,” he said, urbanely; “ you must be the man I 
was expecting. Inspector Homes is coming round to meet you at six 
o’clock. As I have had little sleep so far, 1 must beg of you to remain 
reasonably quiet till then. There js a stool to sit on and you will find 
a box of cigars underneath the stool. Have you some matches ? Good ! 
I shall take the precaution of letting down the iron curtain in case you 
are foolish enough to carry firearms. Good-night ! ” 

There was a rattle and a clang as an iron curtain came down from 
above and fitted inside the bars. Left in complete darkness, Mr. Hawkins 
resigned himself to his fate,and with a philosophical calm worthy of 
better things, stretched out his hand for the cigar-box. 
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By Epwin Wooton 
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(6 GTS positively dangerous!” said William em- 
A phatically. 
| “Don’t see that there’s any more likeli- 
| hood of a burglary occurring just because the 
| caretaker has fallen ill, and gone to the hospital, 
than at any other time,” returned Peter. 
“Well, I say that it zs dangerous to leave 
the place,” went on his brother, “ especially 
as the gas meter.has gone wrong, and the pre- 
mises will be in darkness.” 

Peter shrugged his shoulders. Said he: “I am not going to worry 
myself because the caretaker and the gas meter are off colour. The 
only thing necessary is to tell the police to keep an eye on the house. 
The new man is coming to-morrow, so there will be only one night.” 

“It may suffice for a cracksman of reasonable energy to carry off 
the best part of our valuables.” 

This last remark fell from the curved lips of William rather 
sarcastically. 

It roused Peter to say with a good deal of spite in his tones : 

* Anyway, a burglar couldn’t be much worse than some of the 
more than doubtful customers you have supplied on credit lately.” 

William, not having a repartee handy, turned away, calling over 
his shoulder: “I have my key. Don’t forget yours, for there will 
not be anyone to let in whoever is first here in the morning.” 

He added grimly, as he went into the entry: 

“Possibly we shall both be ‘let in.’ ” 

Then he quitted the building, followed two 
minutes later by Peter ; and the premises of Spil- 
ton Brothers, wholesale jewellers, were without 
human occupant. 

“Pass the word to keep an eye on number 
forty-five, officer,” said William to the first constable 
he met, slipping a silver reminder into his palm. 

“You might give a look now and again at 
number forty-five,” said Peter to the same constable, on encountering 


him at the street corner. 
“ It isn’t safe—I’m hanged if it is!” mused William, as his hansom 
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**T wonder if I could ” and here he began a mental 


32 
bore him away. 


debate. 
“T suppose Will is right as to its being a bit risky,” thought Peter, 


on his way home; “ but he is such a pig-headed 
idiot that it doesn’t pay to give way to him. 
Still, I might ” — and here he began to look up 
some names and addresses in his note-book. 
* * * * *~ 

That night, at nine by the clock, the front 
door of number forty-five was opened quietly, and 
closed. A man had entered, who proceeded very 
coolly to ignite the wick of a dark lantern, and, 
this done, to take from his pocket a life-preserver. 

Grasping the weapon in his right hand, and the lantern in his left, he 
entered room after room, going into them systematically, and without 
hurrying. Then, having retraced his steps, he entered the back room 
on the ground floor. Here were two immense safes, a table, and a 
comparatively easy chair. This last fact having been proved to his 
satisfaction, the man set his lantern on the table, his feet in close 
proximity, and began to fill a pipe. 

“ Plenty of time,” he muttered. 

He was. very leisurely about the pipe-filling; about the way he 
lighted it ; the way he pulled a black bottle from his pocket, and made 
sure that it had not been filled with water by mistake. He was so 
leisurely in his smoking, and presently in his ideas that, soon, the latter 
stopped altogether, and their owner’s head began to nod. 

Nod, nod, wobble. Nod, wobble, NOD—and the sleeper was 
awake, leaving on the astral, or some other plane, goodness knows what. 
uncompleted adventures. 

As compensation, he awoke to another. There was a footstep 
where no footstep should be; and peering round the door was a head— 
where certainly no head should be. 

Each man appeared equally annoyed at the other’s presence. 

“A burglar, are yer!” said the newcomer, whose face had become 
pale, and who had now taken up a strategic position in one corner. 
The other, also pale, nodded grimly, and rose, 
fingering his life-preserver. 

“That’s my game,” he returned. “ None 
of yer wishy-washy, converted-by-the-kid-a- 
prayin’-in-’is-cot kind o’ burglar. I’m an out 
an’-outer, a proper cracksman, Iam. Picked the 
lock, I did; an’ goin’ to clear out the bally show 
—I tell yer straight ! ” 

“Oh, Lor’!” said the newcomer, uneasily. 

“What’s your game?” demanded the first 
occupant. be 
“ Same as yours, of course. Prigged a key, I did. Tell yer what-- 
I don’t think there’s nothink worth our takin’ in these safes. I just 
come in to get out o’ the rain.” 
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‘© Same as me. 


I ’adn’t no thought of burglin’ when I picked that 


there lock. Come in to save my complexion, I did.” 
“Meanin’ yer pimples,” remarked the second burglar, critically 
surveying his companion’s countenance. 


“ That may be; but 
all I can say is that if 
you'd stayed in the rain 
it might ’ave washed 
some o’ the dirt off. I 
don’t call it friendly or 
decent to jump another 
chap’s job in this ’ere 
fashion.” 

* Ow was I to know 
as you'd taken it on!” 
protested the intruder, 
indignantly ; and then: 
“There ain’t no sense 
in ’avin? a row. The 
wust of me is that when 
I do quarrel I always 
kills my man. Wanted 
for outing two coppers 
down Whitechapel, this 


mornin’, am. Give us 


Ta it mi" 
HAMA | 


Wh) 


/ i | 
h Ht H 


*” PLENTY OF 


TIME, HE 
MUTTERED.” 


a name to’andle yer by.” 

“‘ Simpson,” said the other faintly. 

“*Tain’t a bad name for a milkman. 
done three stretches o’ twenty year each.” 

“Must ’ave begun pretty young!” said Simpson, reverently. 

“Escaped each time, I did,” vouchsafed Huggs, explanatorily. 
Then: ‘“ Where’s yer jemmy ? ” 

°E’s got a bad cold, an’ I left ’im in bed swallerin’ a basin 0’ 
gruel,” returned Simpson. 

“I s’pose yer calls that a joke. 
goin’ to open them safes with.” 

“It ain’t your business,” returned Simpson, defiantly. 
“‘'Where’s yer barker ? ” “a 

“ Where I keeps it, when I ain’t actcherly a-shootin’ ”—and Huggs 
suggestively thrust one hand into a side pocket. 

“Don’t take it out; I quite believe yer,” protested Simpson, 
hurriedly, 

“Do you carry a barker ?” demanded Huggs, overbearingly. 

“When I show it, yer will be as good as dead!” was the answer. 

The two ruffians glared at one another for a while. Then Simpson 
remarked conciliatingly : “ There’s no need for us to ’ave a row; an’ 
we ain’t got no call for to ’urry. I did ’ear that the ’eads o’ the firm 
an’ the clurks ain’t comin’ back for a week.” 


Mine is Bill "Uggs, an’ I’ve 


I meant the jemmy what you’re 


He added : 
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“Why,” agreed Huggs, “I was told that very thing myself. We 
can get away in broad daylight, an’ it looks ever so much more respect- 
able. Got any baccy on yer? I could do a smoke.” 

Simpson sighed as he passed a tin box, noting gloomily the while 

— renee, thot a clock on the 
Mn HN ll Yy 7, wall said it wanted 
) | MN ke Yi GYA\ five minutes to eleven. 

“Where’s yer 
crape mask?” de- 
manded Huggs, fixing 
a searching look on 
the other cirminal. 

“ Dropped off as I 
come along,” returned 
Simpson. 

* Why, was you a- 
wearin’ of it, then? ” 
asked Huggs, his 
mouth agape. 

“Certainly! Yer 
don’t suppose I want 
the bloomin’ perlice to 
go a-reckernisin’ of me, 
do yer?” came from 
Simpson, as indig- 
nantly as his voice 
would allow. He went 
on : “ Who’re yer tryin’ 
to get at? [Pm a 

‘* THE TWO RUFFIANS GLARED AT ONE ANOTHER FOR A WHILE.” dangerous man, lam.” 

“| thought it might attract attention,” remarked Huggs, nervously 
as his companion fingered one pocket. Then loudly: “I never wear 
no masks. The cops fight shy of me, they do. Cos why? ’Ere, bust 
it! Somefin’s goin’ wrong with my lantern; an’ I filled it afore I left 
‘ome. Leastways, my darter did.” 

“Wick too short,” said Simpson. Then, rather sarcastically : 
“Does yer family know yer callin’ ? ” 

“ Bringin’ of ’em up to it—all of ’em. I’m expectin’ one or two 
of °em round any minute to lend me a’and. Would yer mind my takin’ 
the light, an’ goin’ downstairs for a drop o’ water?” 

“Td be glad—that is, of course I don’t mind ”—and something 
like hope came upon the speaker’s face. 

Mr. Huggs went out of the room as if it had been a royal levée 
chamber, and Mr. Simpson the monarch. He did go down stairs ;_ but, 
arrived there, he made no tarrying tor water. He hurriedly unbolted 
and unlocked a basement door, made his way to the area, and then to 
the pavement, Here he looked about him wildly for a second ; then tore 
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off until he reached a corner, saw a constable yawning under a lamppost, 
and promptly rushing to him broke into a narration from which the 
officer could gather only one fact—that he was urgently needed to take 
a dangerous scoundrel into custody. 

“°F is a-sittin’ in the back orfice, an’ we can nab ’im as easy as 
anything, if we go in by the airey. Don’t show yer light. ’E ain’t 
got one ’isself ; an’ mine was smashed a’comin’ up the steps.” 

Mr. Simpson had no sooner felt assured, by listening, that his rival 
in villainy was indeed in the basement than he tip-toed to the nearest 
exit door, that leading into the back garden. This he opened, took a 
lightning-like survey of the scene; recognised that a step-ladder against 
one wall offered facilities, and, utilising these with all the energy of which 
he was capable found himself in a side street, running madly towards the 
only policeman in view. 

















HE’S PRETTY NIGH KILLIN’ ANOTHER, GROANED. THE CONSTABLE, WHO WAS RECUMBENT.” 


“We'll catch ’im in the kitching sure’s fate, or on the stairs if we 
*urry,” he said, in concluding his tale. 

The atmosphere of number forty-five in its nether regions seemed 
composed of startling creakings, faint whisperings, and a dull throbbing 
that may have come from human hearts. It was a depressing, deathly 
thing that filled the place; but it was suddenly relieved by a shout of : 
“Got yer! Give in, now!” and another of “ Not me! Take that!” 
an assortment of adjectives largely connected with mining and theology, 
a stumbling to and fro, a series, of clicks, and then the cry: “ I’ve got 
"im down. Lend us a’and. No—I can do the job myself,” and finally 
the yelled words: “ Let’s ’ave a look at our bloomin’ catch!” 

There came the flash of a bull’s eye, and it revealed— 

Two dishevelled officers of the law, one on the ground, and the 
other standing. The one on the ground formed a temporary chair for 
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Mr. Huggs, who seemed rather short of breath. Both ‘thcens were 
handcuffed. Mr. Simpson was attending to a damaged nose. 

“ ’m a watchman, I am, ” said Huggs, defiantly, when explanations 
were confusing things, “ an’ Mr. Peter sent me in.” 

“It’s me that’s the watchman, an’ Mr. William give 
me ’is key,” protested Simpson. He went on: “ Yer 
told me yerself that yer was a burglar, an’ ’ad killed two 
cops.’ 

“He is pretty nigh killin’ another,” groaned the 
constable, who was recumbent. ‘“ Get up, you scoundrel,” 
he added, addressing Huggs. “I ain’t an article of furni- 
ture, let out on the hire system.” 

Then, looking the seated man in the face: “ Blamed 
if this ain’t wuss than I thought. Why, you’re the chap 

what fetched mg Get off, will you? You’re wuss than indigestion.” 

Mr. Huggs vacated his comfortable seat with apparent reluctance ; 
and the constable began to resume his normal shape in places where he 
had been flattened. 

“ All I can say is,” remarked Huggs, as he fumbled with the hand- 
cuffs, “ that I found ’ im ”"—indicating Simpson—“ on the premises when 
I come; an’ ’e ain’t got the sort o” face I like to welcome me. 

“ An’ all I can say is,” retorted Simpson, “ that yer jolly well come 
in wifout knockin’ while I was in charge o’ the place; an’ the sight of 
yer ugly ’ead made me think o’ the chamber ©’ ’orrors.” 

“Well,” said one of the policemen, as he got free, and 
began to release his brother officer, “ your conversational 
powers bein’ limited, I would advise you gents not to tax ’em. 

I wish I ’ad somethin waimin’, for this is the coolest job I 

ever did see. 

“I could do with somethin’ coolin’, for it’s the warmest 
job I ever come across,” commented the other policeman. 

“There’s just a wee drop o” somethin’ in a_ bottle 
upstairs as is warmin’ or coolin’, accordin’ to the way yer look at it,” 
put in Mr. Simpson slyly. 

The carrying out of which hint terminated the festivities. 
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A FRENCH. CANADIAN a | 
GHOST STORY ae 


By W. Vicror Coox 


eaLD Gran’pére Latoche, at Quebec, who has told 
me many queer tales, told me this one of the Chateau 
Mirabelle. If one could only write down his tales 
as he tells them, sitting in the kitchen corner by 
the stove, shaking his old grey head, and puffing 
at a pipe-load of his beloved 
tabac Canayen, they would make 
great reading. It is not easy to 4 ~ 
put shes. in an English dress. + 

Well, it seems there was a lad named Armand 
Rigaud, whose home was at Sainte Anne of the 
Saguenay, a great river which cuts the Province 
of Quebec in two halves. Armand was a gay fellow, whom everyone 
liked, as strong as avyoung bull, and as open as the day. He had a 
shock of curly black hair, and when he laughed the gleam in his dark 
eyes lit up his face like sunshine. He could play upon the fiddle so as 
to draw the heart out of a stone. 

The trouble with Armand was that he was tov fond of the girls. 
Every time he saw a pretty face he fell in love afresh, and no matter 
whose sweetheart she might be, he would make passionate love to her 
till the next beauty caught his eye. The way he fell in love amounted 
to a scandal, and if Armand had not been as handy with his fists as he 
was free with his heart, he. would soon have been under the ground. 
The old curé took him to task seriously. “I know, I know, father,” 
said Armand. “TI feel how true is all you say. But what can I do?” 

“Why do you not find a good, steady girl, and marry her ? ” said 
the curé. “ There is Marcelle Lépine, as nice a girl as you would find 
in the country. You wrote some charming verses about her.” 

“Ttistrue. Marcelle is an angel, father. But to marry—alas, you do 
not know me! I cannot trust my heart. Ah—what a wretch I feel!” 


a 
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“You will come to a bad end, my son,” said the curé. 

“JT know it! I feel it!” cried Armand, in such sincerity of 
regret that the good priest could not help being touched. “I would 
give the world,” said the young man with deep feeling, “to be so 
chained in love to a girl that all others would be to me like ugly dolls. 
Alas!” 

And yet that same day, the curé saw him steal a kiss from pretty 
Stéphanie Noir, the black- 
smith’s daughter, as she 
was watering her flowérs 
in the cool of the evening. 

It need not be said 
that a lad like Armand. 
Rigaud was as poor as 
Lazarus. But when the 
passenger boats began to 
run upon the river, by the 
blessing of Providence and 
the influence of friends, he 
obtained a berth as purser. 
The girls of Sainte Anne 
were sorry to see him go, 
but the other young men 
were delighted, and al- 
though with many Armand 
was a favourite notwith- 
standing his goings on, 
there was more than one 
who hoped his ship might 
run on a rock and leave 
him in the river. 

On the ship it was 
just the same as it had 
been in the village. “Every- 
one took to the merry dark- 
eyed purser, and well it was 
for Armand that he was in 
the good graces of the 
skipper, for on the water 
as on land his susceptible 
heart brought him into 
many a scrape, and several times he narrowly missed losing his berth 
through making love to a pretty passenger. 

One day—it was the eve of St. John—Armand’s ship lay anchored 
in the stream off Cape Trinity. High above her in a noble solemnity 
towered the sombre precipitous face of the great bluff against the blue 
of heaven. From a lofty, verdure-clad ledge of the Cape, the colossal 
statue of the Virgin, dwarfed by its elevation to a mere pigmy, looked 
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“AND YET THAT SAME DAY, THE CURE SAW HIM STEAL 
A KISS FROM PRETTY STEPHANIE NOIR.” 
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down upon the river and the forest trees. Beyond, on the dizzy summit 
itself, could be seen the symbol of redemption, a great wooden cross. 
Armand Rigaud, with a party- from the ship, had 

gone ashore, landing on the shelving beach which is 

the only landing place for miles on that side otf the 

rock-bound coast." There was to be a supper pic-nic 

on the greensward in the moonlight, and afterwards 

a dance on the ship. 

After they had landed it came into Armand’s 
head that it would be fine to view the sunset from 
the summit of the Cape, and, without saying a word 
to his companions, he slipped away and began to 
climb the steep. He was like that—a lad full of 
sudden impulsive fancies. Up and up he scrambled 
as sure-footed as a mountain sheep, through the 
thickets and over the rocks, till at last, warm with 
his climb, he stood at the foot of the cross, bathed 
in the ruddy evening rays. He shaded his eyes 
with his hand, and stood gazing pensively over the vast panorama 
of hill, forest, and stream. From the abyss below him the sounds 
of voices and laughter ascended faintly at intervals. Armand 
Rigaud fell: into a reverie. The red ball of the sun slid down 
behind the forests; the pale moon brightened in the sky; the mists, 
like a gossamer curtain, descended on the broad bosom of the 
Saguenay. 

The evening air began to strike cool, and Armand roused him- 
self from his fancies, and set out to return to the shore. He 
had descended about half-way down the bluff, when, in making his way 
through a belt of bush, he heard his name spoken close at hand. Armand 
turned his head, and saw beside him a tall man, very finely dressed. 

“You are late, Monsieur Rigaud,” said the tall man. “ Never 
mind. The canoe is ready. This way, if you please.” 

“Who the devil are you?” thought Armand to himself, for he 
did not remember this man among the ship’s company. But the 
stranger, without even looking to see that he was followed, turned off 
down a rocky path that led through the bush. Armand called after 
him, but he only looked round and smiled, and beckoned with a very 
elegant gesture. It was not the first time that Armand Rigaud had 
been up on the Cape, but he did not recollect seeing this path before, 
and suddenly it seemed to his fanciful brain that there was an adventure 
awaiting him here, and he resolved at least to find out who this man 
was that knew him so well ; so he hastened down the path. Not another 
word did the tall man utter till they came to the foot of that circuitous 
track, and there by the river-bank was a birch-bark canoe. The landing- 
place was new to Armand. He looked about for the party from the 
ship, but they were nowhere to be seen. Nor, when he looked at the 
river, could he see the ship’s lights through the ‘mist. He stood hesitat- 
ing beside the. canoe. 
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“ Have the goodness to get in,” said the tall man, bowing with a 
very grand air. “It will be necessary to hasten, or 
you will be late for the ball, Monsieur Rigaud.” 
Greatly puzzled, Armand got into the canoe. 
It occurred to him that for some reason the 
party must have returned early on board. 
“T don’t recollect your name at all, 
Monsieur,” he said, as the tall man 
squatted in the stern of the canoe, and 
put the paddle in the water. 
“They call me Jacques,” 
said the stranger. “I beg of 
you not to speak, Monsieur 
Rigaud ; the sound of our 
voices hinders the way of 
the canoe.” 
And now Armand 
noticed that they 
were passing 
through the 
water ata most 
amazing pace. 
More than that, 
although they 
were going up- 
stream, and 
the current of 
the Sangue- 
nay runs 
strongly, 
there was 
not so 
much as a 
ripple 
round the 
prow of 
the canoe. 
With long 
eas Vv 
s tr okes, 
the dark 
figure of 
Jacques 
urged 
tae 
craft 


along, 
**“ ARMAND NOTICED THAT THEY WERE PASSING THROUGH THE — d 
WATER AT A MOST AMAZING PACE,’ an 
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the moonlit shores flew past like figments of a dream. So fast they sped, 
so smoothly and silently in the uncertain moonbeams, that Armand’s 
brain went dizzy. Suddenly a lighted village twinkled abeam, and at 
the familiar aspect of it Armand rallied, and cried out in alarm—* Sainte 
Anne !.” 

At the sound of his voice the canoe seemed to shudder, and began 
to roll as in a sea-way. The face of the silent pilot grew strangely grave, 
and he held up a warning finger. The half-formed question died on 
Armand’s lips at that look of his mysterious companion, and he sat 
trembling in his place as the canoe steadied herself and went on. It 
was indeed his home at Sainte Anne that they had passed—twenty 
leagues in a few minutes—and as the air sang in his ears again with 
the swiftness of their flight, Armand Rigaud knew that he sat in no 
mortal craft. 

They had left the navigable deeps of the river behind them, and 
still the canoe sped before the paddle-strokes of Jacques, up mighty 
rapids, foaming ghostily under the moon, past black rocks ringed with 
spume, under the deep shade of forest trees that overhung the stream. 
At length they glided ashore in a little cove where there was a beach of 
silvery sand.. A path led inland from the beach beneath overhanging 
branches. 

“‘ This way, if you please, Monsieur Rigaud,” said Jacques, with 
the same elegant politeness as before, and he began to walk along 
the path, whereon the moon, shining through the branches, made ‘a 
lattice-work of shadows. 

Armand plucked up heart a little at finding himself again upon dry 
land, and followed into the forest. Soon they came to a wide clearing, 
and there facing them was an embattled gateway in a high stone wall. 
A strong light poured from the gateway, and the path led directly to 
the entrance. Jacques, looking over his shoulder to see that his com 
panion still followed, passed within. Then Armand saw that the light 
came from the scores of flaming torches, held by men who stood ranged 
on either side of a deep and winding avenue. The torches burned with 
different colors, and the smoke trom them waved and curled in the air, 
so that the whole avenue blazed with a wild and fitful illumination. 

In great fear, Armand followed close behind his guide, and soon he 
caught the sound of music, very sweet and strange. All at once they 
came in sight of a noble mansion with high towers and turrets, and 
very many windows. Light shone from every window, putting to shame 

the full rays of the summer moon. In front of the house were wide 
terraces of smooth turf, set with flower-beds that filled the night air with 
rare perfumes. 

Jacques led the’ way into the great house from whence the Strains of 
music floated out upon the night, and immediately Armand found him- 
self in the midst of so fine an assembly that he was abashed, and knew 
not which way to turn. Even in Montreal, where he had ‘often been 
with his ship, he never heard of any splendour like this which was around 
him. And he now perceived that his guide Jacques, for all his fine 
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manners, was but a servant, one of many who waited upon that brilliant 
assembly. Before he could collect his wits, he found himself taken by the 
hand by a grand-looking old man whose coat seemed all lace and ruffles. 

“Welcome, my dear Monsieur Rigaud. A thousand times welcome 
to the Chateau Mirabelle ! ” cried the old man, patting him affectionately 
on the shoulder. 

“* Monsieur— ” stammered Armand, quite at a loss ; but before 
he could frame a sentence, the old gentleman was introducing him right 
and left to the grand personages around. . 

The poor young man was completely bewildered. In a few faltering 
words he answered the salutations of those to whom he found himself 
presented, and he thought, with a horrible confusion, of the appearance 
he must show in his plain purser’s uniform amidst so gay and splendid 
a throng. It was an unspeakable relief to him to find, after a few 
minutes, that nobody seemed to pay any particular attention to him, 
and by-and-bye he mingled with many others of the guests at the end 
of a great ball-room, where from a slightly raised space they watched 
the dancers moving rhythmically to the music. 

As he listened to the sweet and languorous sounds, and followed, 
entranced, the airy movements of the dance, the young man’s agitation 
grew less. Among all the throng of dancers, there was one from whom 
he could not withhold his gaze for many moments together. It was a 
young girl, supremely beautiful, who moved—so it seemed to Armand 
Rigaud—like a queen among the rest. Every movement that she made 
was like anew spell upon him. The fear of his night’s adventure ceased 
to trouble him ; his mind dwelt no longer anxiously upon the dazzling 
splendour of his surroundngs; all his faculties centered in wondering 
admiration of that one entrancing figure. Just once, as she passed 
where he stood in the maze of the dance, she looked directly towards 
him, and her eyes, blue as the summer sky, and sparkling with joy, met 
his own. It seemed to Armand that his heart leaped at that glance, 
and a fire ran through his veins. The courage of a man came back to 
him. Even if he stood among the spirits of dead men, for another such 
look what would he not dag ! 

. The dance was ending. The music began to sink into nothingness, 
like the sweetness of an Molian harp when the wind is dying. Near 
him among the spectators Armand saw the fine old gentleman who had 
welcomed him to the Chateau Mirabelle, so without hesitation he 
went and touched him lightly on the arm. 

“ Monsieur,” said’ he very earnestly, as the.old man turned with a 
smile, “ there is a lady yonder, with whom I beg you to have the good- 
ness to make me acquainted.” 

“*My dear Monsieur Rigaud, consider me entirely at your service,” 
answered the other. “ Pray, which lady ? ” 

“* Tt is she in the blue gown, with crimson roses in her hair,”’ whispered 
Armand. “ See, she comes towards us.” 

“Are you sure it is she? She and none other?” asked the host 
with a very keen look at Armand. 








“But 
certainly, 
Monsieur.” 

“Think 
again, Monsieur 
Rigaud!” said 
the old gentleman 
in a voice full of 
warning. ‘“ There are 
many here—will no other 
content you?” Of a sudden, 
as he looked at Armand 
Rigaud, his face grew terrible. 

But - although at that 
dreadful look, a cold shiver 
passed over the young man, 
he replied instantly without 
faltering—* No other, Monsieur.” 

“ Come,” said*the host. With 
his heart beating hard, Armand found 
himself standing beside her who had 
enchanted him. 

“* Désirée,” said the old man, “I present 
to you Monsieur Armand Rigaud.” 


Il. 
OW magically for Armand the 
| hours had sped in the Chateau 
Mirabelle! Never before had F 
go great happiness been his. ,ooxen pirectty 
And yet, while his heart TOWARDS HIM,” 
opened to it like a flower to 
the sun, suddenly the brightness was closed. 
J GME “The dawn breaks,” said Désirée. * Armand, 
you have far to go. It is time for us to part.” 
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“T will not part from you,” he. declared vehemently. “Oh 
my love, where have I to go, and what is the dawn to me, since we are 
pledged for ever, you and I, Désirée ? ” 

“* Pledged we are, indeed,” she answered gently, stroking his dark 
hair as his lips caressed her hand. ‘“ And yet, my dear, you must go 
back the way you came, and quickly.” 

“The way I came!” cried Armand. “The way I came!” He 
shuddered. “ Who knows the way I came?” 

Her fingers stroked his hair, ‘‘ Dear Armand,” she said, “ time 

resses. I will show you the way.” 

“1 will not go,” he repeated. ‘“ With you, Désirée, I fear nothing, 
but to go back—my soul quakes! How and when shall I find my love 
again ?” 

“‘ Armand, I will send for you,” she said, raising his head and looking 
in his eyes with those magic eyes of hers, that had bewitched him. 

“When?” he asked with feverish eagerness. 

“ It shall be soon, my dear.” 

“You will send for me?” he repeated. “ But ah! Désirée, you 
will not know where I.am. No, no, I cannot go!” 

“‘ Have no fear,” she answered, smiling gravely. ‘“‘ My messengers 
never lose their way. Armand—my lover—-I have promised that, if 
you love me still, I will send for you very soon.’ 

“I do not understand!” he cried. “ It is all strange for me here. 
I only know that I worship you, Désirée. What must I do?” 

“Come,” she said, and, taking him by the hand, led him far among 
great trees until they came to the river. There she kissed him on the 
lips. ‘“‘ Do not forget me, Armand,” she said. ‘“ See, the dawn comes 
up over the stream.” 

In the strange ecstasy of her kiss, Armand felt his senses obscured. 
With dull eyes he started upon the river, grey with morning mists. 
With a great effort throwing off his languor, he turned to Désirée. But 
lo! she was gone. He ran back among the trees, calling her name, 
but there was no reply. He shouted at the top of his voice. Startled 
birds fluttered in the branches above him, and from far away there 
seemed to come an echo of his call. But Désirée was gone. 

Armand sat down by the river bank to think. Slowly the red sun 
rose. The mists floated up from their watery couch, disclosing the 
clear outline of the rocky shores, the leafy forest trees. Surely this 
place was familiar to him. He seemed again to hear a faint halloo. 
Higher and higher floated the mists, and suddenly it came to Armand 
that the great bluff behind him, up whose face they were drifting, was 
no other than Cape Trinity. And there, round the bend of the shore, 
were the masts of the ship. Armand shivered, and sent a sudden hail 
across the water. It was answered. He ran towards the landing place, 
and heard the rowlocks working as a boat’s crew pulled shorewards from 
the ship. 

But when he got aboard again, and the captain, wondering greatly 
at his strange looks, questioned him closely, not a word did Armand 











say 
of that 


night’s vision. “I lost 
my way, I lost my way,” 

he kept repeating 
““ Name of a pipe! ” 
caid the captain, “I think he 

has lost his wits as well.” 
Bit Armand’s wits were sound 
enough, and he soon lost his dazed 
looks, and went about his work. Yet 
m one respect he was changed. He 
flirted no more. 

When the fall came, and he returned 
to Sainte Anne, all the girls whom he 
had known seemed to him unspeakably 
dull. The young men thought more of 

Armand than ever, and the good curé 
| was delighted. 

“This sailoring has made a man 
of you, Armand,” said he. “ Would 
you like to go to sea in earnest? ” 

But Armand Rigaud had already 
signed on for the winter with the agent 
of a lumber company, and long before 

the river froze up he was away with 

the others at a great shanty in the 

backwoods. Day by day he worked 

with his gang, hewing down the 

great forest trees, sawing them 

into logs, dragging them with 

*“ THROUGH A SUDDEN JARRING OF HARSH AND the horses = the side of x frozen 
ANGRY CHORDS, HE FELL UPON A HAUNTING stream, where they were heaped 
in pyramids against the coming 


MINOR KEY.” 
. ~ of the’spring. The forest is grand 
s é 


in the Jong summer days, when the hot sunbeams illuminate the 
boundlessness of its royal pageantry; grand in the deep repose of the 
calm summer nights. But for those. who are there to see, it is 
grander still in the white Canadian winter, when the tempest roars in 
its bleak solitudes, and the bare black trunks of the huge trees crack 
in the resistless grip of the frost, Swaying and shivering in the gale, 
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the upper branches hurl down their loads of snow upon the deep white 
carpet beneath and, as they are blown one against the other, give out 
with their thousand voices fantastic notes of music. 

The hard, laborious days brought round the eve of the New Year. 
The lumber-men had returned to the shanty, and the supper was done. 
From time to time, as they sat smoking round the stove, a rough voice 
trolled out, with many a tremolo and many a false note, some rollicking 
ditty. The evening drew on, and by ones and twos the bed began to 
fill—the communal camp bed of the Quebec lumber shanty, in two 
storeys on its great wooden frame, with fir branches for mattress. 

“* Come now, sing us a song, Armand, ” said the big foreman of the 
shanty. 

Armand Rigaud stared into the blazing logs that roared in the 
great fire-place, and shook his head. “ Not to-night,” he said. Out- 
side a blizzard howled, and the straining trees sent up a mournful dirge. 

** Not to- night | !” cried the foreman. “ But to- night of all nights, 
my friend! Sing ‘ Digue Dondaine,’ or ‘ Dans Paris y-a-t’une brune.’ ” 

Still Armand stared into the fire and shook his head, with its thick 
mop of black hair. 

“Not sing—and on New Year’s Eve! Sacred name of a dog, 
what’s the matter with you?” The foreman’s angry protest was 
taken up by the rest, and the bearded faces of his comrades were turned 
towards Armand in amazement. 

“ Give me my violin,” he said at last. “I will not sing to-night, 
but I will play to you. Ciel/ I will play you what is in my heart to- 
night.” He rose up and took his fiddle from the man who handed it 
out from under the rugs on his sleeping-bunk. His dark eyes shone in 
the firelight. There was something incongruous in the steely strength 
of the men, the knotted muscles of the hands that swung the axe all day 
in the frozen forest, and the fragile instrument. 

Armand laid the slender bow across the strings, and, closing his 
eyes, ran lightly several times up and down the gamut. It was like a 
man striving to recall a half-forgotten air. Then, through a sudden 
jarring of harsh and angry chords, he fell upon a haunting minor key, 
and without pause or thought poured forth the swift notes in a flood 
of melody. He held the shanty spell-bound. Never had they heard him 
play like this before. They looked at each other in a kind of awe. The 
music hurried on and on, revelling in joy like a skylark’s song till suddenly 
the gladness went out of it, and the notes rose and fell in a piteous un- 
certainty, the violin crying like a creature in distress. The tears fell 
from the shut eyes of Armand and his bearded face worked painfully, 
so that his hearers were in confusion, as though helplessly watching 
the pains of a child. All at once he stopped and, putting his fiddle on 
the ground, buried his head in his hands, 

The lumber-men crept off to bed, but Armand sat still by the great 
fire. Heavy breathing arose round about him. The camp slept sound 
as the old year passed. 

By-and-bye Armand caught the faint noise of sleighbells in the 
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night, borne on the wings of the gale. He got up and went outside 
into the freezing wind, shutting the door behind him. The bells tinkled 
more clearly, and a sleigh drove out of the forest and drew up beside 
him. The driver, all swathed in furs, sat silent in his place while Armand 
approached the sleigh. 

“‘ Jump in, Monsieur Rigaud,” said he then. “ We have no time 
to lose.’ 

Armand’s heart thumped in his breast at those words. He peered 
forward, but the pale reflection from the snow showed him nothing of 
the driver’s face. 

“Who are you?” he faltered. 

“Tam Jacques. Make haste, if you please,” said the driver. “ And 
do not speak. We have far to go, and my horses are timid.” 

Armand crossed himself, and set his foot upon the runner of the 
sleigh. The driver leaned from his seat, and helped him in, and the 
next moment they were whirling through the dark. The tall trees 
fled past like a network, cracking in the gale. The horses steamed in 
the bitter air, but their hoofs made no sound, and Armand, looking 
behind, saw no tracks upon the snow. He trembled, not with the cold, 
but with mortal fear. And yet he was glad. 

“She has sent for me!” he kept saying to himself. ‘“‘ Désirée ! 
O Désirée!” 

* * ok * * * * 

On New Year’s Day the lumber-men found Armand Rigaud in a 

drift at the foot of a great tree, frozen stiff, a smile upon his face. 
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THE CALIPH, CUPID, 
AND THE CLOCK 


By O. Henry. 


SSIRINCE MICHAEL, of the Electorate of Valleluna, 
«| sat on his favourite bench in the park. The cool- 
ness of the September night quickened the life in 
him like a rare, tonic wine. The benches were 
not filled; for park loungers, with their stagnant 
blood, are prompt to detect and fly home from the 
crispness of early autumn. The moon was just 
ON) clearing the roofs of the range of dwellings that 
“atarver the quadrangle on the east. Children laughed and played 
about the fine-sprayed fountain. In the shadowed spots fauns and 
hbamadryads wooed, unconscious of the gaze of mortal eyes. A hand 
organ—Philomel by the grace of our stage carpenter, Fancy—fluted 
and droned in a side street. Around the enchanted boundaries of the 
little park street cars spat and mewed, and the stilted trains roared 
like tigers and lions prowling for a place to enter. And above the trees 
shone the great, round, shining face of an illuminated clock in the tower 
of an antique public building. 

Prince Michael’s shoes were wrecked far beyond the skill of the 
carefullest cobbler. The ragman would have declined any negotiations 
concerning his clothes. The two weeks’ stubble on his face was grey 
and brown and red and greenish yellow—as if it had been made up 
from individual contributions from the chorus of a musical comedy. 
No man existéd who had money enough to wear so bad a hat as his. 

Prince Michael sat on his favourite bench and smiled. It was a 
diverting thought to him that he was wealthy enough to buy every 
one of those close-ranged, bulky, window-lit mansions that faced him, 
if he chose. He could have matched gold, equipages, jewels, art trea- 
sures, estates and acres with any Croesus in this proud city of Manhattan, 
and scarcely have entered upon the bulk of his holdings. He could have 
sat at table with reigning sovereigns. The social world, the world of 
art, the fellowship of the elect, adulation, imitation, the homage of the 
fairest, honours from the highest, praise from the wisest, flattery, esteem, 
credit, pleasure, fame—all the honey of life was waiting in the comb 
in the hive of the world for Prince Michael, of the Electorate of Valleluna, 
whenever he might choose to take it. But his choice was to sit in rags 
and dinginess on a bench in a park. For he had tasted of the fruit of 
the tree of life, and, finding it bitter in his mouth, had stepped out of 
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Eden for a time to seek distraction close to the unarmoured, beating 
heart of the world. 

These thoughts strayed dreamily through the mind of Prince Michael, 
as he smiled under the stubble of his polychromatic beard. Lounging 
thus, clad as.the poorest of mendicants in the parks, he loved to study 
humanity. He found in altruism more pleasure than his -riches, his 
station, and all the grosser sweets of life had given him. It was his 
chief solace and satisfaction to alleviate individual distress, to confer 
favours upon worthy ones who had need of succour, to dazzle unfor- 
tunates by unexpected and bewildering gifts of truly royal magnificence, 
bestowed, however, with wisdom and judiciousness. 

And as Prince Michael’s eye rested upon the glowing face of the great 
clock in the tower, his smile, altruistic as it was, became slightly tinged 
with contempt. Big thoughts were the Prince’s; and it was always 
with a shake of his head that he considered the subjugation of the world 
to the arbitrary measures of Time. The comings and goings of people 
in hurry and dread, controlled by the little metal moving hands of a 
clock, always made him sad. 

By and by came a young man in evening clothes and sat upon the 
third bench from the Prince. For half an hour he smoked cigars with 
nervous haste, and then he fell to watching the face of the illum'nated 
clock above the trees. His perturbation was evident, and the Prince 
noted, in sorrow, that its cause was connected, in some manner, with 
the slowly moving hands of the timepiece. 

His Highness arose and went to the young man’s bench. 

“I beg your pardon for addressing you,” he said, “ but.I perceive 
that you are disturbed in mind. If it may serve to mitigate the liberty 
I have taken I will add that I am Prince Michael, heir to the throne of 
the Electorate of Valleluna. I appear incognito, of course, as you 
may gather from my appearance. It is a fancy of mine to render aid 
to others whom I think worthy of it. Perhaps the matter that seems 
to distress you is one that would more readily yield to our mutual efforts.” 

The young man looked up brightly at the Prince. Brightly, but 
the perpendicular line of perplexity between his brows was not smoothed 
away. He laughed, and even then it did not.. But he accepted the 
momentary diversion. 

‘Glad to meet you, Prince,” he said, good-humouredly. “ Yes, 
I’d say you were incog. all right. Thanks for your offer of assistance— 
but I don’t see where your butting-in would help things any. It’s a 
kind of private affair, you know—but thanks all the same.” 

Prince Michael sat at the young man’s side. He was often re- 
buffed, but never offensively. His courteous manner and words forbade 
that. 
* Clocks,” said the Prince, “‘ are shackles on the feet of mankind. 
I have observed you looking persistently at that clock. Its face is that 
of a tyrant, its numbers are false as those on a lottery ticket ; its hands 
are those of a bunco-steerer, who makes an appointment with you to 
your ruin. Let me entreat you to throw off its humiliating bonds and 
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to cease to order your affairs by that insensate monitor of brass and 
steel.” 

“IT don’t usually,” said the young man. “I-carry a watch only 
when I’ve got my radiant rags on.” 

“‘ 1 know human nature as I do the trees and grass,” said the Prince, 
with earnest dignity. “I am a master of philosophy, a graduate in art, 
and I hold the purse of a Fortunatus. “There are few mortal misfortunes 
that I cannot alleviate or overcome.. I have read your countenance, 
and found in it honesty and nobility as well as distress. I beg of you 
to accept my advice or aid. Do'not belie the intelligence I see in your 
face by judging from my appearance of my ability to defeat your 
troubles.” 

The young -man glanced at the clock again and frowned darkly. 
When his gaze strayed from the glowing horologue of time, it rested 
intently upon a four-storey red brick house in the row of dwellings 
opposite to where he sat. The shades were drawn, and the lights in 
many rooms shone dimly through them. 

“Ten minutes to nine!” exclaimed the young man, with an impa- 
tient gesture of despair. He turned his back upon the house and took 
a rapid step or two in a contrary direction. 

“* Remain ! ” commanded Prince Michael, in so potent a voice that 
the disturbed one wheeled around with a somewhat chagrined laugh. 

“T’ll give her the ten minutes and then I’m off,” he muttered, and 
then aloud to the Prince: “T’ll join you in confounding all clocks, 
my friend, and throw in women, too.” 

“Sit down,” said the Prince calmly. “I do not accept your addi- 
tion. Women are the natural enemies of clocks, and, therefore, the 
allies ot those who would seek liberation ‘from these monsters that 
measure our follies and limit our pleasures. If you will so far confide 
in me, I would ask you to relate to me your story.” 

The young man threw himself upon the bench with a reckless laugh. 

“Your Royal Highness, I will,” he said, in tones of mock deference. 
“* Do you see yonder house—the one with three upper windows lighted ? 
Well, at 6 o’clock I stood in that house with the young lady 1 am— 
that is, | was—engaged to. I had been doing wrong, my dear Prince— 
I had been a naughty boy, and she had heard of it. I wanted to be 
forgiven, of course—we are always wanting women to forgive us, aren’t 
we, Prince ? 

““*] want time to think over it,’ said she. ‘There is one thing 
certain; I will either fully forgive you, or I will never see your face 
again. There will be no half-way business. At half-past eight,’ she 
said, ‘ at exactly half-past eight you may be watching the middle upper 
window of the top floor. If I decide to forgive I will hang out of that 
window a white silk scarf. You will know by that that all is as was 
before, and you may come to me. If you sce no scarf you may consider 
that everything between us is ended forever.’ That,” concluded the 
young man bitterly, “is why I have been watching that clock. - The 
time for the signal to appear has passed twenty-three minutes ago. 
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Do you wonder that I am a little disturbed, my Prince of Rags and 
Whiskers ? ” 

“Let me repeat to you,” said Prince Michael, in his even, well- 
modulated tones, “ that women are the natural enemies of clocks. Clocks 
are an evil, women a blessing. The signal may yet appear.” 

“Never, on your principality !” exclaimed the young man,-hope- 
lessly. ‘ You don’t know Marian—of course. She’s always on time, 
to the minute. That was the first thing about her that attracted me. 
I’ve got the mitten instead of the scarf. I ought to have known at 
8.31 that my goose was cooked. [ll go West on the 11.45 to-night 
with Jack Milburn. The jig’s up. T’ll try Jack’s ranch awhile and 
top off with the Klondike and whiskey. Good-night--er—er—Prince.” 

Prince Michael smiled his enigmatic, gentle, comprehending smile 
and caught the coat sleeve of the other. The brilliant light in the 
Prince’s eyes was softening to a dreamier, cloudy translucence. 

“Wait,” he said solemnly, “ till the clock strikes. I have wealth 
and power and knowledge above most men, but when the clock strikes 
I am afraid. Stay by me until then. This woman-shall be yours. You 
have the word of the hereditary Prince of Valleluna. On the day of 
your marriage I will give you $100,000 and a palace on the Hudson. 
But there must be no clocks in that palace—they measure our follies 
and limit our pleasures. Do you agree to that?” 

“‘ Of course,” said the young man, cheerfully, “ they’re a nuisance, 
anyway—always ticking and striking and getting you late for dinner.” 

He glanced again at the clock in the tower. The hands stood at 
three minutes to nine. 

**T think,” said Prince Michael, “that I will sleep a little. The 
day has been fatiguing.” 

He stretched himself upon a bench with the manner of one who 
had slept thus before. 

“You will find me in this park on any evening when the weather 
is suitable,” said the Prince, sleepily. ‘‘ Come to me when your marriage 
day is set and I will give you a cheque for the money.” 

“Thanks, Your Highness,” said the young man, seriously. “It 
doesn’t look as if I would need that palace on the Hudson, but I appre- 
ciate your offer, just the same.” 

Prince Michael sank into deep slumber. His battered hat rolled 
from the bench to the ground. The young man lifted it, placed it 
over the frowsy face, and moved one of the grotesquely relaxed limbs 
into a more comfortable position. “ Poor devil!” he said, as he drew 
the tattered clothes closer about the Prince’s breast. 

Sonorous and startling came the stroke of 9 from the clock tower. 
The young man sighed again, turned his face for one last look at the 
house of his relinquished hopes—and cried aloud profane words of 
holy rapture. 

From the middle upper window blossomed in the dusk a waving, 
snowy, fluttering, wonderful, divine emblem of forgiveness and promised 
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By came a citizen, rotund, comfortable, home-hurrying, unknowing 
of the delights of waving silken scarfs on the borders of dimly-lit parks. 

“Will you oblige me with the time, sir?” asked the young man ; 
and the citizen, shrewdly conjecturing his watch to be safe, dragged it 
out and announced : 

“‘ Twenty-nine and a half minutes past eight, sir.’ 

And then, from habit, he glanced at the clock in ss tower, and 
made further oration. 

“ By George! that clock’s half an hour fast! First time in ten 
years I’ve known it to be off. This watch of mine never varies a 4 

But the citizen was talking to vacancy. “He turned and saw his 
hearer, a fast receding black shadow, flying in the direction of a house 
with three lighted upper windows. 

And in the morning came along two policemen on their way to the 
beats they owned. The park was deserted, save for one dilapidated 
figure that sprawled, asleep, on a bench. They stopped and gazed upon 
it. 

“It’s Dopy Mike,” said one. “He hits the pipe every night. 
Park bum for twenty years. On his last legs, I guess.’ 

The other policeman stooped and looked at something crumpled 
and crisp in the hand of the sleeper. 

“Gee!” he remarked. “ He’s doped « out a fifty-dollar bill, anyway. 
Wish I knew the brand of hop that he smokes.” 

And then “ Rap, rap, rap!” went the club of realism against the 
shoe soles of Prince Michael, of the Electorate of Valleluna. 
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By Marjorie K. Epwarps 


Red of rowan, rust of leaf, 
Golden glints a-showing ; 

Soon they'll fade, for life is brief 
W ben winter winds are blowing / 


Trees are tipped with russet gold, 
Hear them softly sighing ; 

When the winds, with bluster bold, 
Set their leaves a-flying / 


Red October! rain or shine, 
Summer's languor spurning ; 

Let me drink thy ruddy wine, 
W bile thy leaves are turning ! 
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are: llustrated by 
Gladys Talbot 


HE draw- 
backs of a 
domestic es- 
tablishment 
composed of two 
cooks, occasionally 
helped, somewhat 
out - balance the 
magnificence of the 
arrangement. 
Eliza, our regretted housemaid—yes, 
I must say it, regretted—had the amiability 
to brush my clothes. 

“You can’t expect cooks to do that kind of thing, Henry,” says 
Clarissa. “They have their feelings.” 

So I brush my own clothes. It is fortunate, indeed, that the feelings 
of a Treasury official are not developed in the same direction as those of 
a cook. 

In the Eliza epoch coals used to find their way into the drawing- 
room scuttle. Now they get no further than the foot of the stairs, 
unless I choose to bring them on. 

“ Ruheth isn’t strong, though she looks it,” remarks Clarissa, when 
I remonstrate. 

I will here observe that since the two ladies Christian-name each 
other to their faces, we allow ourselves the respectful liberty of doing 
so behind. their backs. Mrs. Smatter is known to Mrs. Montmorency 
and ourselves as “ Ruheth. ”” Mrs. Montmorency is “ Arnica” for our 
little world. I suppose “ Arnica” to be an Se corruption of 
** Veronica.” I» 

“She certainly looks it,” I grumble. “A great, big, grenadier of 
a woman! What’s a scuttle of coals to arms like hers ? ” 
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“It isn’t a question of arms, Henry,” 


“ Her spirit is broken, poor thing ! r 

“You don’t carry coals with your spirit.’ 

: “Henry, how can you! And if it was Arnica, 
you might have to bring them all the way up from the 
cellar.” 

That is true, and I meekly draw in the horns of 
my peevishness. All the same, there is a tinkling- 
cymbal suggestion about our splendid household 
arrangement. 

It was in ong of our periods of cooklessness that 
Eliza was called to the bedside of her sick father. 
From a certain point of view her departure was a 

=relief, for the excellent creature had no idea of the 
fine distinction between cooking and singeing But 
it left us in that state of complete domestic emanci- 
pation for which we all pine and are not intheleast prepared. Clarissa 
does not singe things, far from it; and it was evident to me that the 
millennium had come too soon. 

The situation was desperate. It appeared as if there was not a 
cook to be had for love (which, indeed, I did not propose) or money, of 
which. I could only offer a reasonable amount. I am not the Treasury 
itself, as the few disengaged autocrats of the kitchen seemed to suppose. 
But suddenly the uncomfortable position came to an unexpected and 
extravagant conclusion. 

One day, as I was lunching at my club, Major Buff sat down at my 
table, in a tearing state of excitement. 

“ Pilgrim, my boy,” he gasped, “ congratulate me.” 

I congratulated him and asked for particulars. 

“ T’ve got my marching orders,” he said. “To sail in twenty-four 
hours. -Smart, isn’t it? But an old fire-dog, you know.” 

“ And Mrs. Buff? ” 

“The Majoress pays off the establishment, shuts up the house, 
and goes home to her mother. Now’s your 
chance. my boy, if you want anything in the 
domesticities.” 

“A cook, for instance ?’ 

; Pilgrim, * said the Major, with huge solem- 
nity, “if a mysterious providence didn’t lead me 
to your table, scatter me if I know what did! A 
cook, says he! Our Mrs. Montmorency is on the 
market. That woman, sir, has a way with burnt- 
sugar sauce that is literally miraculous. ‘“’Pon my 
word, my only regret in going to the front is that 
I must part with Mrs. Montmorency. Ofcourse, I don’t count Mrs. Buff.” 

“And has your Mrs. Montmorency any other virtues beyond the 
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says Clarissa, reproachfully. 
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burnt-sugar one ? 
“‘My dear fellow, she has all the virtues. She is—but look here, 














‘* THE MELANCHOLY ARNICA STRETCHED OUT UPON THE KITCHEN FLOOR.’ 


why don’t you go and see her? You have an hour to spare, haven’t 
you? Run round to our place. The Majoress is at home. Don’t 
lose any time, for a cook like Mrs. Montmorency is snapred up in the 
deuce of a twinkling.” 

Some twenty minutes later I was in possession of the small handbills, 
so to speak, that completed Major Buff’s poster. Mrs. Buff had assured 
me that to the best of her knowledge Mrs. Montmorency was faultless, 
and had introduced me to the paragon. 

The only objection I could take to Mrs. Montmorency was that 
her name might have been a little shorter and her stature a little longer. 
She was very diminutive, and frail of appearance: pretty in a somewhat 
dilapidated way. She had been left a widow, the Majoress told me, in 
a rather mysterious manner that had saddened her whole life. Her 
expression was lachrymose, her eyes red-rimmed, and her hair was of an 
indefinite washed-out shade, as if she had wept floods of supplementary 
tears with it. 

But of her honesty, sobriety, and capability, there was absolutely 
no doubt, and, as her box was already corded, I packed her with it into 
a hansom, and sent her straight off to Clarissa. Then I went to my 
office with a grateful sense of a masterly stroke of business brilliantly 
accomplished. 

When I returned home in the evening, I found Clarissa sitting in 
the drawing-room with a decidedly perplexed look on her face that 
disappointed me. 

“ Well, don’t you like my Mrs. Montmorency ? ” I asked, 
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“Very much,” she answered. “ But no better than my Mrs. 
Smatter.” 

“ Your Mrs. Smatter ? ” 

“Yes. You see, you had hardly gone out this morn- 

ing when Mrs. Reeves came in. Some friends of hers are 
going away on short notice to the south of France—the 
wife’s lungs are weak—and they want to place their 
servants. From all they say, Mrs. Smatter, their cook, 
is a jewel; and as I liked the description of her, Mrs. 
Reeves went round to her friends and they sent the 
woman off to me straight away. She arrived at exactly 
the same moment as Mrs. Montmorency. They are 
both in the kitchen now.’ 

“ But we can’t keep them both ?” 

“And we can’t send them both away. Especially — | 
at this time of the evening. I could not settle anything 
till youcame home. They’ll have to stay for the night now.’ 

“ And what is Mrs. Smatter like ? ” 

“A big, bustling, good-humoured creature. She told me she had 
been left a widow under rather mysterious circumstances, but it was 
something in the way of a happy release for her, I should think. At 
any rate, she has got over it better than Mrs. Montmorency. It’s curious 
that they should have the same kind of history, isn’t it ? ” 

“Yes. But what are we going to do?” 

“‘ Well, I think you had better ring for them, say something nice, 
and tell them you hope they will themselves come to an arrangement 
in the morning. It would be much more satisfactory if one of them 
would go away of her own accord.” 

I rang the bell, said to Mrs. Smatter nice cheerful things, to Mrs. 
Montmorency nice melancholy things, and dismissed them. We had 
an excellent dinner, and looked forward with tranquillity to the morrow. 

The next morning brought a letter from Eliza, saying that it would 
be impossible for her to leave her father for several months. 

“On the whole, I’m_ relieved,” said Clarissa. 
“When we know which’ of the two ladies is going 
to stay, I shall be able to choose a new housemaid 
to. suit her. Eliza was a good girl, but a little 
hard to get on with. Now you might have Mrs. 
Smatter and Mrs. Montmorency up. I shouldn’t tell 
them for the moment that Eliza won’t come back.” 

In answer to my summons, Mrs. Smatter briskly 
appeared with the limp Mrs. Montmorency in tow. 

“Good morning,” I said. “I hope you have 
slept well. And which is it tobe? Are you going to 
toss up?” 

“Ow would it seem to strike you, sir,” answered Mrs. Smatter, 
with a smile, “if it was both?” 

“ Both!” cried Clarissa and I together. 
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“Yes, sir. Me an’ Arnica ’ave been a talkin’ it over. You see 
your ’ousemaid’s gone away, an’ me an’ Arnica could do all the work, 
turn an’ turn about, till she come back.” 

** An excellent idea,” I said, “ but I’m 
afraid I couldn’t afford it.” 

*€ Me an’ Arnica was a thinkin’ of that, 
sir,” continued Mrs. Smatter, kindly. ‘“ An’ 
we was wonderin’ ’ow it would be if you 
was to give us a cook’s wages an’ a house- 
maid’s wages, thirty-five pound atween the 
two of us, seventeen pound apiece, if you 
understand what I mean. That won’t hurt 
you, sir, I’m sure, an’ money .ain’t no 
particular object with us.” 

“Me an’ Ruheth ’av ’ad the same kind of trouble,” murmured 
the sad Mrs. Montmorency, “ an’ it seems to ’av drawed us together like.” 

She looked up so sentimentally at her companion, and her com- 
panion looked down so protectingly on her, that I felt it would be 
monstrous to rudely snip the bands of their young friendship. Besides, 
I was certain that if I told one to go, we should lose both, and, now 
that we had no Eliza even to fall back on, this was a dismal prospect. 
Clarissa held out a little longer, and objected some real and some artificial 
difficulties. But Ruheth’s gay, and Arnica’s melancholy ardour swept 
away all barriers, and it was finally agreed that the arrangement was 
to be given a temporary trial. 

That temporary trial has now lasted two years. We have grown 
so accustomed to it that the makeshift promises to become a permanency. 
I know all the disadvantages of the situation. We are waited on by 
two admirably honest and trustworthy women who have no idea of 
waiting on us. I brush my clothes and carry coals. Clarissa lives in 
dusting-gloves. We are magnificently-nurtured domestic drudges. 

It is now the reign of little Mrs. Montmorency. 
That of Mrs. Smatter may be considered as definitely 
closed. It was a kind of benevolent despotism that 
has -been succeeded by much the same kind of 
benevolent despotism. There was no interregnum 
to speak of. 

For three months Mrs. Smatter took us all in 
hand. She protected Arnica, petted Clarissa, was quite 
nice to me. I had nothing definite to complain of, 
though I found that miraculous burnt-sugar sauce is 
not much in the way of a salve forfetter galls. The 
secret dissatisfaction of Clarissa gave mean ally, anda 
hope of deliverance in those days ; but since the sceptre 

has passed from the hands of Ruheth to those of 
Arnica, Clarissa has gone over bag and baggage to the side of our despot. 
The event which I thought might have set us free has merely riveted 
our shackles more firmly. 
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It was at the zenith of Ruheth’s beneficent tyranny that, on return- 
ing home one evening, I found the house in the greatest confusion. 
When I went down to the basement, where Clarissa’s excited calls 

summoned me, I beheld the melancholy 
Arnica stretched out upon the kitchen floor 
in a highly dishevelled and unhooked con- 
dition. Ruheth, kneeling by her, was 
dabbing her forehead with a wet hand- 
kerchief, and her spirit with endearing 
epithets. Clarissa, had a large bottle of 
smelling-salts in her hand. An ultra- 
respectable bonnet and umbrella on the 
table indicated that Mrs. Montmorency had 
been taking.the air. 

When I entered on this distressful scene, 
Arnica wriggled and uttered a little shriek. 

“Tt’s only master,” murmured Mrs. 
Smatter, soothingly. “’E won’t hurt you. 

Now lay still, do, there’s a dearie.” 

“What on earth is this all about ?” I asked. 

“Mrs. Montmorency has seen him,” said Clarissa, solemnly. “ She 
has seen Mr. Montmorency.” 


“ But I thought he was dead.” 
“So did she. And he isn’t. He was on the other side of the street. 
She doesn’t know whether he saw her or not, but she came back as fast 
as she could. It was terribly upsetting, you know. Poor thing!” 
“Oh, Montmorency, Montmorency !” groaned Arnica. ‘ ’Ow could 
you go an’ take an’ leave me like that! An’ I loved you so—so—so—” 
Definitely hysterical symptoms set in at this point. Ruheth began 
to slap the poor victim’s hands, and Clarissa applied the salts with vigour, 
frowning to me over her shoulder to go away for the present. I was 
just about to do this, when there came a cautious 
ring at the area bell.. As everyone else was 
occupied I went tothe door myself. 
One of the most unpleasant individuals I 
have ever seen stood there : a Bad Conscience 
on disgracefully-trousered legs. He was flashy 
and dirty, impertinent and uneasy, false from 
the crown of his head to such remnants of soles 
as his boots boasted. There were ruins of good 
looks on his face that only made the general 
wreckage of the man more lamentable. 
** Good evenin’, Mister,” he said, when he had 
got over his surprise at seeing me. “TI only 
wanted to arsk if a lydy o’ the nyme of Mont- 
morency lives ’ere.” 
“ Do you happen to be a gentleman of the name of Montmorency ? ” 
I replied, grasping him by the coat collar, 
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“°Ere! what are you doin’, can’t you?” he said. “Do you 
think I want to run awy? Leave ’old, will you ? ” 

“ You’ve run away once,” I answered, “ and you may do it again. 
Come in and see what your wife has : 
to say to you.” 

Some impertinent reply was at 

his tongue’s end, when he glanced 
over my shoulder, and the words 
froze on his lips. I looked round. 
Mrs. Smatter had come out of the 
kitchen, and was standing behind 
us. She was as pale as a dish. 

* You, Willin!” she cried. 
“ Smatter, you Willin!- I thought 
as I knew your wicked voice. An’ 
that’s what you call bein’ dead, 
isit? Oh, let meget at you——” 

She made a step forward, put 
her hand to her heart, sat down 
suddenly in a chair, and from there 
rolled on to the floor. 

“Lemme go! lemme go!” 
roared the shabby-flashy ‘man in 
a whisper. 

“Not yet,” Ianswered. “ You 
want to see Mrs. Montmorency.” 

“* No, I don’t,” he whimpered. 

‘Lemme go! lemme go!” 

At that moment Arnica ap- 
peared on thescene. I had left 
her a poor thing, she came out an 
imperfectly hooked - up Spirit of “an IMPERFECTLY HOOKED UP SPIRIT OF 
Vengeance. Her cheeks were red, enemies 735 
her eyes ablaze, even her faded hair seemed to have got some colour 
in it. She brandished her umbrella in her hand. 

“Oh, lemme go! lemme go!” howled the man. “For Gord’s 
sake, sir, if you’re a gen’lman! It’s a three years’ business: an’ I 
arsk you, what good will it do to anyone? Look ’ere, I'll never come 
back any more. Selpme, I won’t! Lemme go!” 

What happened next I don’t quite know. I don’t wish to know for 
the sake of my conscience. All I can say is that in two seconds the 
scene had changed. I was holding in my hand by its collar a shabby 
coat: Mr. Montmorency-Smatter or Smatter-Montmorency was scamper- 
ing up the area steps like a rabbit: Arnica was undoing Ruheth: and 
Clarissa was telling me to put some coals on the drawing-room fire. 

From that day Arnica took up the reins of power. _ For the shock 
had on her and Ruheth the most opposite effects, leaving Mrs. Mont- 
morency steel, and Mrs. Smatter a species of inferior whalebone. 
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Mr. Smatter or Mr. Montmorency has kept his word. He has 
never turned up again. Their common detestation of him has united 
Arnica and Ruheth more firmly than ever, and her sympathy with their 
wrongs has given them a fast ally in Clarissa. Arnica and Ruheth 
will be with us to the end of the chapter. 

I have lost much of my interest in the situation. The only question 
I discuss vaguely at times with Clarissa is which of our cooks is the 
shabby man’s wife, and which his victim. Sometimes Montmorency 
reads like an alias, sometimes Smatter. The two ladies cannot at any 
rate be widows, properly speaking. So I class them as “ relicts.” They 
are both that in a way. 


A BAbbADE OF DESPAIR 
By E. F. Atinutr 


When hope is dead 

The world around seems grey, 
The colours sped 

In sudden disarray ; 

Its joys no longer stay, 
And mists o’erspread 


The scenes that once were gay, 
When hope is dead. 


When hope 1s dead 
No philtre can allay 
The haunting dread 
That 1s the heart's dismay ; 
Tears are its portion—Yea, 
A bitter bread 
And acid wine have they 
Whose hope is dead. 


When hope ts dead 

Youth’s vanities decay, 
Forever fled 

Are dreams of yesterday ; 

Though thoughts may heavenward stray 
No prayer is said— 

For lips have ceased to pray 
When hope is dead. 

L’Envor 

O Man, thou art but clay 

If hope be sped, 
The spirit flees away 

When hope is dead, 




















=y7T was only in his own select “set” he was called 
4 ‘“ Wriggley Bill.’ The Honourable Algernon 


Assheton called him William. It sounded better 
in a Sunday School, and, besides, the Hon. Algy 
was absolutely unaware of the remarkable and 
sinister methods by which the little sharp-faced lad 
uM teats had earned his sobriquet. He looked upon him as 
: “<sE%4J one of his protégés—a brand to be snatched from 
the burning—a soul to be saved. 

But in spite of his evangelical leanings, and his unaristocratic ways 
of doing good and serving his day and generation, there was nothing 
“soft”? about Algy. He was equally at home refereeing on Mile End 
Marsh, for the Tower Hamlets Junior Excelsior Association Football 
Club, as he was when playing inside right for the Old Etonians at Queen’s 
Club. He took both in his stride, as it were. He did nothing by halves, 
and whether he was organising his Boy’s Brigade, of which “ Wriggley 
Bill”’ was a humble private, shooting for goal, overhauling his father’s 
East End property, or making love to Lady Sybil Egerton, he did each 
and all with might and main, and with an unfailing good humour that 
made him as popular in the East as in the West. 

He was “ Wriggley Bill’s” A1, Warranted Unbreakable Hero— 
the man who could do no wrong. Many a time lately Bill had lain awake 
in the pitch darkness of his garret in Watson’s Rents, staring wide- 
eyed into the blankness, and sweating with the thought of what the 
** Honorable ” would. think and say if he knew the truth about him. 

But his step-father’s footfall on the steep stairs would be quite 
sufficient to nip any young sprouts of good resolution in the bud. He 
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must continue to live his double life—go to Sunday Schools, unknown 
to his step-father, be one of the “ Honourable’s ” model Brigade Bovs, 
attend the gymnastic club of which, despite his smallness, he was one 
of the star performers—and—be ‘the aider 

and abettor of a gang of burglars! 

Poor old “ Wriggley Bill”! He would 
have been a passable little beggar if he’d had , 
half a chance. But what can a fellow Fh 
when, a decent sort of a mother being dead, a 
big, burly burglar step-father takes him by the 
throat and threatens to “scrag” him, if he 
doesn’t “do his bloomin’ dooty”? Verily, 
it’s a hard question. 

But Bill was never nearer making up his 
mind to “chuck it”—the burglary business, 
that is—than he was at the Christmas Treat. a 
And it wasn’t the apples or the oranges or the “ blow-out ” on beef and 
plum-pudding, or even the warm muffler he got off the Christmas tree 
that so nearly “ converted” him. These might have left both his mind 
and his body comfortable. No, it was the “ lidy’s singin’.” He’d 
been to penny gaffs and heard ‘half-dressed women sing unmentionable 
songs in strident shrieks, but this was something new and strange and 
moving. 

He’d seen other ladies come down to help the Honourable Algy, but 
they hadn’t been a patch on this one. His poor little cramped-u 
spirit fell down and worshipped the moment he set eyes on her. She 
wore a lovely white fur toque—he didn’t know it was a “ toque”; but 
it was all the same—and a creamy dress, trimmed with the same fur, and 
she had a face like a Christmas card, one of those sparkling, rosy, tender, 
dark-eyed faces that a white fur toque just seems to suit. 

The “ Honourable ” helped her up on the platform, and sat down at 
the piano himself to play the accompaniment to her song. The lads, 
who had been talking sixteen to the dozen a moment before, fell as 
quiet as a couple of burglars under the laurels when the bobby’s bull’s- 
eye falls across the garden. Then this lovely Christmas vision sang. 
Bill had never heard the song before—or the words. They seemed to 
him like something that had flown in from the other side of nowhere, 
so new and strange were they : 

“IT hear thee speak of the Better Land 
Thou callest its children a happy band. 
Mother, oh, where is that radiant shore ? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 


And the fireflies glance through the myrtle bougns : 
Not there, not there, my child!” 


My word! How that voice made Bill’s spine tingle! As the 
sweet tender note, with a suspicion of tears in it, trailed off on the last 
word of the verse, the lads leapt to their feet and cheered. The lady 
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smiled—such a radiant smile! Then she sang the second verse, and 


they cheered again. But the last verse clutched Bill—and he wasn’t 
alone in his emotion. His were not the only tears that flowed. 


‘‘ Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of jov ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb— 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 

The “ Honorable” shook hands with all the boys as they went 
out, and wished them each and all “ A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” He had a special word for Bill. 

“ Well, William,” he said, “ have you had a good time ? ” 

 Ain’t { just ! ” said Bill. . “ She’s a knock-aht, sir—a fair, bloomin’ 


knock-aht.” 


Il. 
=~ EW Year’s Eve. A thin veil of snow shone 
over far fields, under a moon.in it’s second quarter, 
and a sky of a sort of ebon-blue sprinkled with 
star-dust. But the shadow of Aston Manor lay 
heavy on the clump of thick-set laurels where two 
men and a boy lay concealed. 
“* Nah, none o’ yer blinkin’ shirkin’, yo’ young 
E SS ae | whelp,” one of the men muttered, “ or I’ll gi’ yo’ 
ten times wot I gi’ yo’ larst night. Yo’ll not hev a whole bone left in 
yer body, yo’ young snipe, if ye’ fail at this ’ere job. Yo’ve nuffin’ 
ter do but let me and Jake inside—we’ll do the rest—d’ye ’ear ? ” 

“ Yus,” muttered “ Wriggley Bill.” 

“Well, nah, come on—lI’ll gie yo’ a leg up.” 

Five minutes later Bill had again justified his nickname, by squirm~ 
ing through a hole that one would have imagined nothing much bigger 
than a rat could have negotiated. Ah, he was a treasure. 

He was as nimble as a cat, as agile as a monkey, and as 
slippery as an eel ! 

But, as he went along the dark passage, he suddenly 
realised that he had walked towards the front of the house 
instead of the back. A door stood open on his right, and 
through a great wide window the moonbeams and the starlight, 
reflected from thé snow-covered lawn, shone quite radiantly, 
making the room like a fairy bower. Bill stood still with a 
little gasp of surprised admiration. Then he gave a low 
whistle. He couldn’t help it. For on the wall of the room, < 
seeming to look down upon him with smiling eyes, and all lit up in a 
dreamy sort of brightness, he saw his Sunday School teacher—the 
‘ Honorable ”—with a wreath of holly round his frame. 
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Had Bill been an old medieval devotee, and this the shrine of his 
patron saint, he could not have been more awe-stricken. The picture 
seemed to draw him as with invisible but irresistible cords. He felt 
his knees tremble under him. He tottered towards the picture, across 
the thick pile of the carpet, and, before he knew, he was kneeling at the 
little desk over which it hung. Then he clutched at the edge of the 
desk and stared—his face ghastly in the moonlight—at another picture 
—a little one this time, which the marauders lurking outside would 
have popped instantly into their loot-bag, for it was set in a golden frame. 
Oh, what a surge of emotion came over “ Wriggley Bill” as he stared, 
wide-eyed, at that “loverly ” miniature. There was no mistaking it. It 
was his “ lidy ”—the “ lidy wot sang that song ” which had been running 
through his head ever since. 

But even that was not the final surprise of this night of surprises. 
Lady Sybil—dear girl—had the most unsuspecting of natures. She 
thought everybody was as honorable as herself. But it is more than 
prebable that she had left her love-letter lying on the little desk in her 
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boudoir inadvertently, nevertheless. She little thought who would 
read it. 

But Bill would never have thought of reading it, if his own name 
had not hit him in the eye as it were. “ Thank you, 
dear love, for your sweet help at the Mission. It was 
awfully good of you to come, and your song was the 
success of a splendid evening. Do you know what 
one of my best boys said—a boy they call ‘Wriggley 
Bill,’ for some unknown reason? He said, ‘ She’s a 
knock-aht, she is—a fair bloomin’ knock-aht.’ There’s 
a compliment for you, my love, one of the sincerest and 
most heartfelt that ever was paid to fair lady.” 

Bill felt himself blush, even though no eye was 

upon him. No eye! He looked furtively up to the 

> wall above him. Those earnest, humorous, manly eyes 
were looking right down upon him. They seemed to be 
saying: “ Well, William, have you had a good time?” 

Then, like a return of nightmare, after a blessed period of restful 
sleep, came the thought of his step-father, biting his fingers with im- 
patience outside, and of his “friend” Jake, muttering frightful 
imprecations into his chin whiskers. It was fully five minutes now since 
he had disappeared from their view, and, half of that time was generally 
quite sufficient for his little job. 

He sped softly back over the carpet, but, at the door something 
seemed to compel him to cast a backward glance over his shoulder. 
Oh, those eyes! How they followed him! “New Year is the time 
for making good resolutions.” He seemed to hear the voice of the 
“‘ Honorable ” talking to his class—and to him. The very words came 
back to him as the moonlight shone on those kind eyes. “ Yes, but 
any coward can make a good resolve—it takes a brave man to carry 
it out. 

Bill had noticed a dangling electric bell near Lady Sybil’s desk. 

It had bumped against his head and startled him. He almost ran back 
to it. He would act before his resolution cooled. 
He’d be coward no longer. They should have a 
chance to scoot for it. He’d keep mum—as far 
as they were concerned. But he couldn’t help them 
to rob the “ Honorable’s” “Lidy”—not at any 
price. 

As he pressed the button hard, the sound of a 
jangling bell somewhere overhead seemed to fill 
the house. Who would have thought that so slight 
a touch would make so much noise? The sudden 
jangling in the midnight stillness of the house - 
seemed to excite him. He had set fire to his boats 
—he would burn them to the water’s edge. So he planted his thumb 
on the button, and let the bell “go it” for all it was worth. 

Bill almost imagined the “ Honorable’s” eyes smiling at him as 
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he stood there with his thumb on the button. Probably it was some 
trick of the moonlight, but certainly the eyes seemed to shine approval. 
Then, with a suddenness which startled him, in spite of the fact that 
he ought to have been 
expecting it, he felt himself 
seized by the collar from 
behind. 

“Why,” said a voice 
at his ear, “it’s only a bit 
of a kid, James—what the 
jimini are you doing here ? 
—and aringin’ my lady’s 
bell ? ” 

By very force of habit 
Bill made a dodge for the 
door, when—click !— up 
went the electric light. 

Framed in the door- { 
way, with the bright and 
sudden light shining full 
upon her face, her lovely 
hair tumbling about the 
lace of her dressing-gown, 
stood the lady Bill had last 
seen standing with smiling 
eyes on the platform, ‘* FRAMED IN THE DOORWAY . . . STOOD THE LADY.” 














singing her song of “ The 

Better Land” to the rough lads. Her first words seemed an echo of the 
butler’s : “ Why, Morgan, it’s a little lad! I thought surely the place 
was on fire. Who was ringing the bell at this time of the night ?” 

“ He was—himself—my lady.” 

“T couldn’t do it, mum, no I couldn’t,” blurted out Bill, dissolving 
into tears. ‘‘ When I seen that there picter alookin’ at me—I couldn’t do it.” 

Lady Sybil laid her white hand on the lad’s shoulder. “ What 
were you going to do?” she said. 

“Let in the blokes ahtside,” he said. “ But theyll have done a 
bunk nah. I never told the ‘ Honorable’ wot I did o’ nights—an’— 
an’—you’ll tell him, Miss, nah, an’ he’ll gi’ me the sack from the Brigade.” 

“What’s your name?” said Lady Sybil. 

“ They calls me ‘ Wriggley Bill,” said the lad. 

A light tinkling laugh rang through the room, like the sound of a 
fairy bell. 

'“ Oh, they call you ‘ Wriggley Bill,’ do they,” said Lady Sybil, “ and 
you said I was a knock-out—didn’t you ?” 
“ Yus,” said Bill, “ and that’s wot you is, Miss.” 

Lady Sybil did not look in the least shocked, although the butler 

and footman were standing in mute astonishment with each a hand 


upon his lips. 











Wriggley Bill 


“Mr. Asshéton is coming to-morrow,” said Lady Sybil. “I’m 
going to keep you here 4 

““ Wriggley Bill” dropped on his knees before the vision in pink. 

— “Qh, please, miss, don’t go an’ gi’ me awy— 
please, miss—don’t gi’ me awy to the ‘ Honor- 
able.’ ” 

“T’ll tell him how you saved the house from 
a couple of dreadful burglars, Bill. And—you’d 
like to stay here always wouldn’t you, and 
learn to drive the motor-car ?” 

Bill’s face brightened instantly. “ Will ‘you 
-be in it, Miss?” he said. 

‘Of course, I will,” said Lady Sybil. 

“Ye’r a _knock-aht,” said Bill—“‘a_ fair 
knock-aht.” 
* * * * * * * 

The next morning, Sir Hubert Egerton, Lady Sybil’s grandfather, 
who was as deaf as a post, and had slept soundly through the night 
without an inkling of the narrow escape his goods and chattels had had, 
was reading his paper when Lady Sybil floated in for breakfast. 

“*Um—um—most remarkable thing, my dear—two men, with 
burglar’s tools captured last night near the park gates. Suspected of 
having made an attempt on the Manor and been disturbed. I heard 
nothing myself. Old hands, no doubt. It'll be five years for *em— 
and serve ’em right—serve ’em right. Be thankful you weren’t murdered 
in your bed, my dear. Um—Morgan—what are you staring at? Yes, 
Pll take an omelette.” 

The old man’s prediction came true. Bill’s step-father and’ his 
crony, although not caught in the act, were “ wanted” for so many 
other “ jobs ” that they not only got five, but ten years’ penal servitude, 
and so “ Wriggley: Bill,” now “ William, the Chauffeur’s Apprentice,” 
was relieved of that incubus and menace, and when the Honorable Algy 
and Lady Sybil were married a month ago at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Westminster, he might have been seen sitting up, as rigid as a ram-rod, 
on the “ box ” of the bridal car, as proud as an emperor, and probably 
a great deal happier than the average potentate. 
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Roskilde, near Copenhagen. 


DENMARK AND ITS 
BEAUTY SPOTS 


By an ImpPRESSIONIST 











<= ENMARK is generally supposed to be a featureless 
‘7 country, quite devoid of scenic attractions, but 
those who know it best are well aware that this 
is not the case. On the contrary, while admitting 
that the hills lack height, and the rivers are not 
‘of broad and stately flow, the fact remains that 
it can boast of many scenes so fair and pleasant 
that they are well worth coming far to see, and 
ve to be better known than they are. 


certainly deser 
In the first place, the lakes and fjords of Denmark, with their 


tree-fringed banks and glittering waters, are a dream of beauty; its 
ruined castles—those broken letters whereby we read the story of the 








View near Vejle. 











past—are replete with historic interest ; and as for the beech forests, 


they are of such vast extent that while wandering through their green 
recesses and dim arcades, you experience many strange sensations, and, 
ere long, begin to fancy that you must be in a land of enchantment ; 
and that, beyond those dark lateral alleys which stretch away on every 
side, all sorts of hidden beauties and mysteries must exist. 

Meanwhile, on reaching Copenhagen, the first thing to be done 
is to visit the Cathedral of Réskilde—a stately and venerable pile which 
history has freighted with memories and time rendered beautiful—and 
the initial excursion to be made is to Helsingér—or, to give it its more 
classical name, Elsinore. This quaint old town not only claims a high 
antiquity,* but is the grave of a forgotten dynasty; and at the present 
day, with its narrow, tortuous streets and gloomy old houses, it presents 
such a woe-begone, superannuated appearance that the word Ichabod 
seems to be written in anagram all over it. Nevertheless, it is very 
interesting, and so is the stately Castle of Cronborg, which is close at 
hand. This ancient keep, which stands ‘between the Kattegat and 
the Sound, and which once ruled the waves in these parts, looks charm- 
ingly picturesque when seen from the sea, with its lofty central tower 
and massive escarpments. And though no longer very formidable, 
it is still remarkable .as being the most perfect specimen of Northern 
Renaissance architecture to be found in Scandinavia. «It was there that 
the unhappy Queen Caroline Matilda was confined after her downfall ; 
and it is said that the terrace facing the sea is the spot at which Hamlet 


* It is among the things not generally known that the legend of *‘ Denmark’s Shield ’’ dates 
from a period 60 years B.c., and that it is still as familiar and well-known in Danish nurseries 
as that of Cinderella in those of our own land, 
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met his father’s ghost! I must add that the view from this quaint old 
structure far surpassed my expectations. And though Campbell’s 
“wild and stormy steep” 
does not exist, as the ground 
just there happens to be quite 
flat—few fairer scenes could 
be found anywhere than that 
which is here offered to the 
eye.* 

Another pleasant excur- 
sion within easy distance of 
this is to Esrom Lake. It is 
the largest and loveliest of 
the network of lakes which 
impart such a charm to 
Northern Zealand — and 
while its waters are blue as a turquoise, its eastern shores are thickly 
fringed with forest trees, which, being interspersed here and there with 
clusters of houses, thus form a really beautiful picture. On the eastern 
side lie Fredensborg Castle and the adjoining village, which attracts 
attention at once from its being so essentially Danish in all its charac- 
teristics. But the Castle, though old and well-placed, is architecturally, 
very inferior both to Rosenborg and Jaegersborg—the latter being one 
ofthe most beautifully situated summer residences I have ever seen. 
i,” Among the many pleasures to be enjoyed during a visit to Denmark, 
cruising amid its numerous islands holds a prominent place. Indeed, 
the short voyage to Bornholm is uniquely pleasant, because while making 
it you feel the spell of the Baltic, and have~“ the wonders of the deep ” 
revealed to you in a very unusual way. For this mystic sea is in some 
parts only twelve feet deep, and its waters are so extraordinarily pellucid 
that when you look down into them you can see the bed, and also the 
strange living things with which it abounds, quite clearly. 

On arriving at the island, you 
feel as if you had reached a sort 
of Wonderland—the whole aspect of 
the place suggesting such extreme 
antiquity that while making your 
way among its ancient monuments 
and numerous remains of prehistoric 
times, it seems to you as if pages of 
the world’s past history were being 
unfolded before you. In short, it ap- 
pears quite an anachronism to see the 
people walking about in twentieth- 
century costume and looking as ; 
modern and up-to-date as possible! — vansen mnor- eomwwoum 


* One feels rather disappointed on being told here that Shakespeare’s immortal ‘‘ Prince 
of Denmark ”’ is quite unknown to Danish history, which merely mentions the name of an 
Almodi among semi-mythic Princes of Jutland. 




















Taegersborg. 











Bornholm contains a number of beauty spots, and some very curious 
spots as well—notably among the latter being the sea cavern called 
Vaade Ovn, which, like so many other things in this bizarre and original 
region, is as beautiful as it is curious. It is only accessible in boats— 
a circumstance which increases the charm of a visit to it, probably 
because it likewise adds to the sense of danger. In any case, the sail 
thither is a pleasure in itself. And when it is accomplished, as you 
glide into the cave, you see before you a glittering hall which appears 
to stretch away into illimitable space, whose roof sparkles as if it were 
gemmed with precious stones, and whose sides are so vividly tinted 
with iridescent hues that you could fancy the atmosphere was formed 
of rainbows ! 

Vaade Ovn lies at the foot of an isolated rock crowned with the 
ruined castle of Hammershus, which is not only the finest remaining in 
Denmark, but one that can challenge comparison—alike in extent and 
beauty—with many of the grandest medieval remains in other countries. 
At the present time, however, it is so sadly dismantled, both outwardly 
and in the interior, that it recalls Gautier’s famous Chateau de la Misére ; 
and yet there is much difference between the two. For whereas the 
latter stood on land where there were possibilities of vegetation, 
Hammershus rises on a naked, barren rock, lashed by the moaning sea— 
which strikes an additional note of melancholy—and where the absence 
of all verdure and leafage renders it a truly forlorn object as it stands 
forth gaunt and grim on its lonely height. 

Another very enjoyable sail is one to the fascinating little town 
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of Flensburg. And though my expectations regarding it were very 
high-raised, the reality far surpassed them. For anything so quaint, 
pretty, and picturesque as it proved I had 
never seen before. It is situated at the 
head of the Flensburg Fjord, which flows 
into the Baltic, and is surrounded on every 
=== side except that which is open to the sea 
4, by soft green hills, many of which are well 
wooded and picturesque. It is true that 
they do not possess the dignity which arises 
fae from height, but then they have many other 

A GANEN MANOR WoNeE. pleasant attributes ; and, owing to the suc- 
cessful combination of proportion and perspective which they exhibit, 
their swelling lines present a mingling of tenderness and strength 
which is very effective. Moreover, they form a charming frame to 
the little town which they encircle so lovingly; and while in some parts 
they are planted down to the water’s edge, a great many of them are 
crowned with windmills, which form a prominent feature in the landscape. 

The Fiensburg fjord, too, frequently assumes the appearance of 
an inland lake, being completely surrounded by a girdle of tiny eleva- 
tions so closely interlapped in several places that no outlet is visible. 
But the most extraordinary thing to be seen from this fjord is a unique 
double-spired church, which stands on a hill near Olness, and both the 
spires of which are not only green, but literally glitter like an emerald, 
owing to some peculiar quality in the stones of which they are composed. 

The peninsula of Jutland likewise contains some very fair scenes. 
For though the general contour of the region does not lend itself easily 
to fine effects, here and there you come upon bright oases which possess 
every requisite of beauty except mountain heights, and are very im- 
pressive without them. Foremost among these is Vejle—one of the 
most attractive, too—for it is dowered with a i 
rich and varied vegetation, and is finely situated . 
on a well-wooded tongue of land running down 
towards the mouth of a deep fjord, whose clear 
and sparkling waters mirror every object on its 
banks with the utmost fidelity. 

North of Vejle there are two other notable 
places—namely, Skanderborg* and Silkeborg— 
and between them rises Denmark’s solitary 
attempt at producing a mountain. This eleva- 
tion bears the impressive name of Himmel- 
bjearget—it is a little more than 500 feet high! 

Finally, I must mention that ‘the air of 
Denmark is of such crystal clearness, and so 
invigorating, that while breathing it you feel 
imbued with new powers of enjoying the world around you, and all 
that therein is ! 


* Skanderborg is distinguished as being the birthplace of Anne of Denmark, the Mother 
of our Stuarts. s 








SEA-SILLINESS 


By Ratrxn Hastam 


Illustrated by Florence Briscoe 


I. 


slim and stately, rhythm in every line and 
movement, her nose kissed pink by the Atlantic 
breeze, her black furs ruffled like a kitten, Aurelia 
stood and listened to my passionate words, 
unmoved, save when I paused for breath, she 
raised one woolly paw to brush stray wisps of 
hair from her eyes, and asked for more. 

I felt annoyed. 





“Do you think I’m a gramophone ? ” 
” and I want a new record on, please,” said Aurelia 


“Well,” I considered, “there’s one that I should describe as 
‘ Appassionata.’ It concludes most effectively with a proposal.” 

“Is that the one you sawed off on my sister last night ? ” she 
asked. 

“Great Scot!” I exclaimed, “ was that your sister ? ” 

“Why, yes; I found her on our state-room sofa quite worn out 
and in tears.” 

“Poor dear—what did she say?” 

- “She said she’d eaten half a cushion trying to stop laughing—I 
guess I can make her finish it to-night,” she added mischievously. 

I told her I didn’t ere of sisters comparing notes in that way. 

Aurelia smiled. 

““ Let’s have the record on now.” 

“Certainly not,” I retorted, “ where’s your chaperon? You 
oughtn’t to be at large.” 

“ This old foghorn’s my chaperon.” 

I told her it wasn’t a foghorn, but a ventilator. 

“Never mind,” she said, hugging the beastly thing. ‘“ He’s an 
old dear—he looks sort of surprised, doesn’t he?” she added, gazing 
up affectionately into its mouth. 

“Yes, and with good reason,” I returned, “‘ J should be surprised 
if you began to hug me.” 
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“**I TOLD HER I DIDN’T APPROVE OF SISTERS COMPARING NOTES IN THAT WAY.’”’ 


“Yes, and’ pleased, too, wouldn’t you?” said Aurelia, looking 
round with a tantalising smile. 

‘* Don’t smile like that,” I said angrily. ‘“ You'll drive me mad.” 

“* How lovely!” she whispered rapturously. 

“‘ Sometimes,” I continued with affected carelessness, “ when I 
go mad, I think I’m a bear and go hugging people on my own account.” 

** How lov , | mean, how awful!” 

“One has strange delusions,” I said. 

“Very strange,” observed Aurelia solemnly. “When was your 
last attack—yesterday ?” she raised her eyebrows. 

“Certainly not,” I rejoined, “ they are very rare indeed; I don’t 
remember any recent occasion; but they are unexpected.” 

“JT don’t think I’m very fond of bears,” said Aurelia sadly, “ or 
bores either,” she added. 

“ With your permission, then, I will go and have a quiet smoke.” 
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“Yes, but don’t throw yourself overboard or anything rash; at 
least, not till the end of the voyage. I don’t. want to go losing you 


altogether.” 
“Tam going to have a quiet smoke,” I emphasised. “ And you 


needn’t think you’ve broken my heart,” I added. “ You haven’t 
enough perseverance.” 
‘“* Haven’t I,” she said, “ perhaps not—‘ Next gentleman, please.’ ” 
Fifteen seconds later I entered the smoking room and plunged 
wildly into a hat-pool on the day’s run. 
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THERE ARE GEMS 
By G. D. Lyncu 


There are gems buried deep, 
And from mortals debarred, 
Over which the gnomes keep 
A continuous guard. 
But no gems of ‘the mine 
In the bosom of earth, 
Can thy glory outshine, 
Or can equal thy worth. 


There are beautiful shells 
"Neath the amethyst wave 
Where the mermaiden dwells 
In her crystalline cave. 
But the maid is distraught, 
And her tears salt the sea, 
For her treasures are naught 
To compare, Love, to thee. 


There are birds in the East, 
Where the Lotus plant blooms, 
That adorn the gay feast 
With their brilliant plumes. 
But their crests gleaming bright 
"Neath the opal-hued skies, 
Cannot match the sweet light 


Of thy dove-tinted eyes ! 
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RAMBLA DE LAS FLORES, 


“THE BLACK WEEK 
OF BARCELONA” 


By Mrs. Kenpatt Park, a Resident of that City 


Illustrated by Sketches from the pen of Senor APELES MESTRES, one 
of the foremost Black and White artists of Spain 











» 22, ARCELONA — “ Queen of the Mediterranean ”— 
a “ City of Bombs ”—“ Nest of Anarchism ” ! 

Alas! that these epithets should all be true! 

As we wander through the old city, where 

once Adolf and Placidia reigned, where Ferdinand 

and Isabella welcomed Columbus on his return 

from his first great voyage of discovery; as we 

enter the dimly-lit churches, or, again, as we walk 

beneath the shade of the trees bordering the 

beautiful paseos, or down the long streets of handsome houses—it is 

almost unconsciously that we cast our eyes to right and left, seeking, 
dreading, the fatal bomb or the incendiary’s torch. 

Is it a dream—a hideous nightmare—that, hand _in_hand with 








“The Black Week of Barcelona ” 


twentieth-century civilisation and culture, the barbarity and senseless 
vandalism of the Middle Ages live and breathe as one being in the beau- 
tiful land of Catalonia, ready to burst into action as a wild beast bursts 


from its cage? Yet it _ 
would seem that the events ( 

in and about Barcelona dur- AU 
ing the last week in July ~~ 
have proved this a lamen- 

table fact! 

At 8 p.m. on Sunday, 
the 25th, we arrived at Bar- 
celona by train from the 
country. The train was 
crowded — fashionably 
dressed men and women 
returning from week-end 
visits; prosperous looking 
trades-people; humbler folk of the working-classes, neat and orderly, 
tired with their day’s outing. 

As we drove along the Ramblas and Paseo de Gracia, the paseos 
and brilliantly-lighted cafés were thronged, the pavements bristling 
with occupied al fresco tables. On all sides theatrical posters and 
ringing cinematograph bells called us to while away the hours of Sunday 
night in other fashion than in sleep, for on a Sunday, or fiesta night, 
Barcelona is a city of light and of pleasure. 

Catalans do not appreciate as we do the “ home” life, but they 
do comprehend and fully appreciate family ties. At noon, during the 
week, the workman—be he factory-hand or cabdriver—is to be seen 
sitting on the edge of the pavement eating his frugal dinner of escudella, 
and drinking the black wine of the country from the national purron, 
all of which the thoughtful wife has prepared with care—and brought 
to him sometimes from a long distance—not forgetting an orange or a 
bunch of grapes, according to the season of the year. More often than 
not the wife, and sometimes a child or two, eats the dinner with him. 
Her hair is invariably well-dressed and neat—though she may not have 
washed! And the children, except among the mendicant class, are 
tidily shod and their clothes as neatly patched as are the woman’s and 
her husband’s. 

On Sunday atternoon or night, this same Jehu or factory hand 
takes his family to a café or to a cinematograph. All are neat and 
tidy ; mended and patched if necessary, but never ragged; and among 
the women and girls no battered hats or draggled feathers offend the 
eye—nothing but their elaborately dressed tresses adorn their heads ! 

There is no self-consciousness, no awkwardness, about any member 
of the little party as they sit there sipping coffee .or syrup—sometimes 
elbow to elbow with far wealthier denizens of this world, for Catalans 
are democratic by instinct, and the humblest workman looks upon 
all men as his brothers. He has an inborn gift of rhetoric, and even if 
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he cannot read, will converse and argue with his betters with the utmost 
ease. 

When one can see good and wholesome scenes, is it not a pity to 
look for an uglier side of life? Yet, alas! an uglier view is often forced 
upon us, which, try as we may, we cannot exclude from our sight. 

During the previous week there had been murmurings against 
the war, discontent at the shipping of “ reservist ” troops, muttered 
imprecations against Maura and the Government—all issuing chiefly 
from the lips of women. Yet on the Sunday night in question, the city 
presented an even gayer aspect than usual. 

Later, it would seem that while peaceful folk slept, a wicked spirit 
wandered abroad and entered into the hearts of the populace. 

Early on Monday morning, the factories began to work as usual, 
markets were thronged, electric cars ran to and fro, and the city’s traffic 
was set in motion. Then, suddenly, between eight and nine o'clock, 
little bands of women and lads, armed with sticks, began to parade 
the streets, visiting the factories, bidding the employees leave their 
work, and the managers to close their doors. Then on to the shops— 
they must be closed. And the word of these women and lads was law, 
for, with apathetic acquiescence, factory hands and shopkeepers obeyed ! 
Their sympathies were in common, and this general strike was to be a 
silent manifestation against the war, and even servant girls were stopped 
in the streets and provided with and compelled to pin on a bow of black 
and white ribbon in sign of protest—white for peace and black in sign 
ot mourning. 
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BARRICADE MADE BY THE RIOTERS IN GRACIA. 
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' By noon the first friction occurred with the police, when several 
of the rioters were killed and wounded in the Paseo de Colon. Tramcars 
were stopped, their windows smashed, one or two burned or completely 
destroyed. © All business | 
houses promptly closed. 
Then began the curious sight 
of men, women and children 
helping the mobs to build 
barricades in the streets. 
Even the quiet and re- 
spectable tradespeople of 
the city lending helping 
hands. 

At seven o'clock the 
next morning, the baker’s 
boy came to our door and 
informed us that unless we 
fetched our own bread, we should have none, as the mobs would not allow 
it to be delivered, and that most likely none would be baked on the 
next day! 

That was sufficient warning. We promptly got in supplies of 
flour, beans, rice, tinned milk, and dried salt cod-fish (bacalao), which 
formed our means of subsistence for the next few days. '*" 

A general strike! No business, no traffic, no fresh food! And 
still we did not dream of what was to come, but, seated in our garden, 
chatted, conjectured, and sipped vermonth, when, suddenly, a volley 
ot revolver shots close'at hand made us leap to our feet. What did 
it mean? We rushed up three flights of stairs, but before we got to 
the roof of the house, two or three more volleys—all near at hand— 
struck an ominous chill in our hearts. 

We looked around. Twenty yards before us rose the tower of the 
church of “ Josapets,” which forms the entrance to San Gervasio, the 
Calle Mayor of Gracia ending in its square. Beyond, Gracia and Barce- 
lona, bristling with Church tower and steeple, with convent and factory, 
spread down to the Mediterranean—still and blue as a glassy lake— 
and round and behind Montjuich. 

Just for a moment the strange, grim silence of the beautiful city 
smote us with a sense of foreboding, and we could almost feel the palpi- 
tating blue sky above. But presently it was broken—firing began on 
all sides. In the intervals, the silence was again strange and death 
like, till, all at once, the bell of Gracia Church rang out the somaten ;* 
and, as we listened to its ominous clang, the first little cloud of 
black smoke began to curl upwards into the clear sky. 

The thin veneer of civilisation was torn and cast aside, the passive, 
well-ordered mobs had become fiends incarnate, and their devil’s work 
begun! Alas, alas! down in the Paralelo—the}jEast-end of Barcelona— 
the immense convent-school of the Hermanos Escolapios was burning. . . 


* A voluntary militia called out in times of danger by the ringing of the church bell. 


RED CROSS VOLUNTEERS ASSISTING WOUNDED. 
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Only a band of some twenty women and as many lads from sixteen 
to twenty years of age—women and lads mere tactory hands—and yet 
none dared hinder them from their dastard work! What matter that 
the Captain-General, with @ strong escort, helped the unfortunate 
Brothers to escape? Distrusting his own troops, knowing not what 
masses of the people would rise to defend the rioters, he dared no further 
than give them personal protection... .. And even as we watched 
the convent burn, and the dense volumes of smoke thicken and increase, 
yet another slender, wavering cloud curled upwards, and the church 
of San Pablo del Campo, the oldest church in Barcelona, founded by 
Ludovic Pious—was ablaze! But a few months ago I strolled with a 
friend in its wonderful Byzantine cloister—that priceless relic of the 
tenth century—and, gazing upon the singularly low, semi-barbaric arches, 
and grossly carved colonnades, could fancy myself back in the early 
Middle Ages. . . . As we passed out into the world of to-day, we caught 
a glimpse ot the Rector sitting at his desk in the vestry, and, if my 
memory betrays me not, he was a pleasant, kindly-faced man, past 
middle age. Alas! could he have foretold the fate that awaited him! 
We are told that while endeavouring to prevent the mobs from burning 
his church, he fired a shot which, unfortunately, killed a child. It was 
enough. The infuriated mob set upon him and literally tore him to 
pieces ! 
Well may one shudder and turn sick at the very thought of such 
savagery! Yet at the first sight of blood the rioters became drunk 
with the lust of it— 
they lost their heads 
completely, and the 
deep hatred of Church 
and Convent, which 
must inevitably 
smoulder in the hearts 
of certain classes in a 
priest-ridden country, 
burst suddenly into 
virulent life, and it 
would be no rash as- 
sertion to say that 
almost every convent 
and church in and 
around Barcelona was 
attempted during the 
next three terrible 
days and nights. 

The church of 
San Antonio Abad 
(and, unhappily, many 
others) is an utter ruin, 
and, looking upon 





MUMMIES TAKEN FROM THE CONVENT OF LAS CAPUCHINAS AND 
PARADED THROUGH THE STREETS. 
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what is left of the arched doorway of solid stone, one wonders how 
human creatures could have the heart—and the patience—to hack and 
hew as they have done. Surely it was more than sufficient to break 
bottles of paraffine upon the oak doors before applying the lighted 
brand ! 

To my: mind, the saddest of all is the ruin of the 
Church of San Pedro de las Puellas, the historic edifice 
built upon the site of the Convento de las Puellas de 
San Pedro, which was burned in 986 during the 
terrible passage through Barcelona of the great 


Almanzor. } 
Viewed from a height, Barcelona at night-time / WH 
affords a scene of fairy-like beauty, lighted as it is by \ 
thousands of electric and arc-lamps, which reveal ever 4 
and anon the tower of church or university, or the a cxyparmn or THE 
pointed turrets of some princely mansion. But now “Il GuaRn.” 
the evening deepened, and with the gliding hours the moon set behind the 
hills, and as night, deep and dark and mysterious, held the world in her soft 
embrace, in every direction the lurid blaze of burning convents and churches 
reddened the sky, and afforded a ghastly illumination, while, instead of 
distant strains of music and roll of carriage or car, one heard the crack 
of rifle and revolver ! 


We were now without gas or electricity; without railway or 
vehicle ; telephonic and telegraphic communication cut off on all sides— 
isolated in a hot-bed of revolutionaries; and we thought with envy of 
some English friends who had only that 
morning left for home, and though they 
were escorted by police and their carriage 
windows were smashed by the rioters— 
still, they had succeeded in getting away 
unharmed from this terrible city which 
seemed to be in the grasp of a “ Com- 
mune.” Some days later we heard that 
the rails having been torn up, our friends 
were stopped at Monmelo, a tiny village 
ten miles outside Barcelona—and there 
they were obliged to remain for a week! 

But, worst of all, we were without 
Press, local or foreign. Every one con- 
stituted himself a “ newsmonger,” and 
early on Wednesday morning the news 
flew from mouth to mouth that Zaragoza 
and Bilbao were in a worse state of 
revolution than we were; that Madrid 
was in the hands of the soldiers, the Government overthrown, the King 
wounded, and Maura dead—“ cut into pieces by the infuriated mobs ” 
and so om. .... 
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It seems incredible that in such an enlightened age, people can be 
so suspicidus and “ evil-minded” as the populace have proved them- 
selves to be. Not content with burning and sacking, these inhuman 
creatures desecrated the mortuaries of the convents, and, tearing the bodies of 
the nuns from their niches, paraded certain of them through the streets 
as examples of the wickednesses and cruelties perpetrated within sacred 
walls. Yet this is surely a hideous error, and, next to the vandals 
themselves, one must blame the people for their credulity. 

One of these bodies showed a long iron nail driven through the temple, 
another was bound round body and limbs with thongs of cord—in some 
cases merely the hands were clasped with thin chains. Now this has a 
logical solution which does away with the idea of martyrdom: The thin 
chains were rosaries, from which the beads had long since dropped 
away, and which Catholics place in the hands of their dead. The nail 
and thongs in the other two cases may be explained thus : It is acommon 
thing among the “ religious” to request that after death they shall 
be “laid out” like some favourite martyred saint, such as “ Santa 
Teresa” or “Santa Eulalia.” ... 

Others of the paraded corpses bore evidence of horrors and 
mutilations so unspeakable (undoubtedly the work of the desecrators 
themselves) that one turns, shuddering, from the thought of the 
hideousness of which the human mind is capable. 

It was then, and then only that the people fell back in horror and 
dismay at the lengths to which they were being drawn, and those who 
had lent willing hands in the erecting of barricades, who had shrugged 
their shoulders at the mad, fanatical hordes flying from church to:church 
and convent to convent, armed with hatchet and torch and paraffine-can, 
now asked in consternation: “ What is the Captain-General doing ? 
Where are the troops ?’—for none but the Civil Guards attempted 
to interfere. The Civil Governor had resigned. Barcelona was under 
Martial Law—yet the mobs might do as they listed, and the outskirts 
of the city and neighbouring towns swarmed with homeless monks and 
nuns in varied and curious disguise. 





CLOISTERS OF 
SAN PABLO 
DEL CAMPO. 
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Fresh reinforcements arrived, men on whom the Captain-General 
could rely, and he promptly took drastic measures.. Infantry and 
artillery occupied the principal squares, and cavalry paraded the streets 
No one was allowed to pass unchallenged, and if, 
on being searched, one was found to be carrying 
firearms, he was arrested on the spot and q@ 
marched off to the prison of Montjuich! Nor re 
were people allowed to form groups in streets or O= 
doorways, and more than two persons standing 
together were promptly fired upon by the troops 
as was also anyone seen on house-tops. Very 
soon the revolution was quelled, and the rising 
limited to two or three hundred of the more 
determined anarchists and revolutionaries, who ®°*s Jo rma 
took refuge in the old part of Barcelona. They, oak 
however, thanks to modern arms and smokeless powder, could fire from 
balconies and housetops with impunity. One man firing a Browning 
revolver kept an entire company of soldiers at bay for a day anda night. 
It was only when artillery was brought to bear upon the rebels resistance 
became hopeless. 

If the state of affairs was bad in and around Barcelona, it was 
equally so in the outlying towns of Manresa, Sabadell, and Granollers. 
But we may not linger over the wild destruction of their churches and 
convents, or those of the unfortunate monks who, not having escaped 
to the mountains, were locked up in the town prison for over a week ! 
Nor may we pause to review the burning of the Town Hall of Sabadell 
when the twenty persons within—including the Judge—must either be 
burned alive or run a gauntlet of shots from the rioters gathered outside ! 

In the midst of the tragedy of those 
days, it was curious to witness a boy’s 
kite soaring heavenwards from some 
suburban house - top; or a flight of 
pigeons whirling round their cote, with 
such callous indifference to the cracking 
of firearms and those sinister volumes ot 
smoke curling upwards at all points of 
the compass. 

Providing edible meals for the 
family caused “ brain-fag” as well as 
* foot-fag ! ” 

Women might with impunity go 

out between the hours of 6 and g a.m. 

BURNING COXVENT scuoot or Tux. tO do their marketing. I started out at 
HERMANOS ESOOLAPIOS—THE FIRST 6.30 one morning in search of a rabbit, 
ee as the nearest approach to fresh meat, 

for we were heartily sick of stale eggs and salt bacalao. I took one of the 
maids with me, but, although a Catalana, she was much shier than I. We 
knocked at every likely door, saw many “ baby ” rabbits, one five years 
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old and a duckling, till we began to 
think our quest was a vain one. At last 
a bare-footed urchin volunteered to escort 
us to a “ Criadero de Conejos,” and after 
two hours’ wandering, we came to this 
“* rabbit-farm,” and there met with success 
in the form of a plump young rabbit, for 
which we had to pay double the usual 
price. 
Dismissing our little guide with a 
few coppers, we returned homein triumph 
to the sound of many envious remarks 
from folk in the streets, more than one 
person stopping to enquire of us where 
we had procured our rabbit. 

It is a mistake to be too candid. 
That night we heard from some English friends that, on going to the 


“ Criadero,” they found that the last of the bunnies had been sold! 
* * * * * * * 





CHURCH OF SANTA MADRONA. 











The “ Renaissance ” in Catalonia has given to the world composers, 
musicians, and singers like Morera, the late Albeniz, Manen, Maria Gay ; 
painters and sculptors like Russifiol, Barau, Blay; poets and writers 
like the late Jacinto Verdaguer, Russijiol, Guimera, and many 


others. Recent events have been an ugly shock to them, a blow which 
might well tend to shatter their most cherished dreams of the advance- 
ment and ultimate greatness of their beloved Catalonia. Indeed, none 
are so bitter in their denunciation of the deeds committed during that 
week by their fellow-countrymen, none feel and deplore more deeply the 
ruin and destruction of their cherished 
historic relics than the Catalans them- 
selves. 

It is believed by some that the 
Anarchists were the organisers of the 
revolt. It is, however, more likely 
that though neither Republicans nor 
Anarchists were the instigators, yet 
both parties took immediate advan- 
tage of the “ boiling over” of popular 
feeling, and became leaders to their 
own ends. 

But — Leaders, _Instigators, 
Rioters—in justice to them let it be 
said that in the whole of that terrible 
week no one instance of assault or 
robbery upon private houses or per- 
sons is recorded, the whole venom 
of their hatred being directed against TA SAN SE 


the Church |! 
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But why this bitter hatred of the Church ? 

In France and Germany military service is compulsory, whereas the 
Spaniard, by paying 1,500 pesetas (about, (60), can liberate his son 
from conscription. 

When what might have been confined to a diplomatic incident 
between Spain and Morocco assumed by leaps and bounds the propor- 
tions of a great war, there naturally arose the question: ‘“ Whose is 
the blood to be shed?” Not the rich man’s, nor his son’s—they have 
long ago paid for their liberation from military service; not the middle- 
class man or youth’s—they have managed to scrape and save the 
required sum. It is the workman, be he “reservist” or recruit, 
who is torn from his family and whose blood must be shed to enable 
the rich man to amass greater 
wealth. 

This is the moment that the 
teachings of Lerroux and _his 
followers bear fruit. 

“What does the rich man 
do with his wealth?” was their 
cry. “ During his lifetime he 
spends it upon himself, and at his 
death all that is not left to his 
family he bequeaths to churches 
and convents. Then down with 
church and convent! They 
inherit the wealth of the rich 
and take the work from the poor ! 
Then down with them all—let 
them be wiped from the face of 
the earth!” 

And so, in view of these 
teachings — which, unhappily, 
have so much of truth in them udiadiad en tits “aaminiae” 
—what began as a simple 
manifestation by women and 
lads against the call to war of their husbands and brothers, had 
become with appalling suddenness a ghastly revel of incendiarism and 
larceny. 

The revolution in Barcelona has now ceased; once again streets 
and squares are thronged with pleasure-seeking crowds. 

Barcelona is rich; the Catalans are a hard-working, thrifty race, 
and soon all traces of the “ black week ”—for which twentieth-century 
political education, which teaches men their rights but not their duties, 
is chiefly to blame—will have disappeared. 

But, nevertheless, a grave political problem remains unsolved. 

How will Sefior Maura and his Ministers meet it? Will they avoid 
the “ Scylla” of weakness and the “ Charybdis” of exaggerated re- 
pression ?—already preached by many who, while too apathetic to 
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raise a hand to save their churches from the flames, now clamour for 
the heads of the revolutionaries, as though the future of Spain depended 
upon their extermination ! 

Although it is impossible not to abhor the dastardly crimes com- 
mitted, one can but hope that clemency will be added to justice when 
the time comes for the trial of the several hundred prisoners now in 
the Castle of Montjuich. 

Who dares foretell their fate ? 

There is no doubt that many of them are Anarchists, bomb-throwers, 
pariahs of Society and enemies of all stable Government, who richly 
deserve whatever befalls them. But, alas! there are many, too, who 
were simply led away by example, and, on the morning of that fateful 
July 26th, had not the slightest intention of handling rifle or fire-brand ; 
and others, again, are probably innocent men, arrested in their own homes 
or in the streets, on suspicion. 

And so, from our hearts, we say: “ Alas! unhappy prisoners! ” 


CHURCH OF SAN PEDRO DE LAS 
PUELLAS. 4. 

ANCIENT GOTHIC PULPIT BUILT ON 

THE ORIGINAL BYZANTINE COLUMNS. 
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‘A LITTLE TYRANT OF THE 
FIELDS” 


A COMPLETE STORY 


By J. S. FrercHer 


a 

JOR five-and-twenty years—a long time in the slow-moving 
life of a lonely village—Gabriel Vandravarte had exercised 
over St. Lys-in-the-Wold and its people an autocracy as 
strict and as thorough as any despotic monarch ever imposed 
upon his subjects. His empire over habit and custom was 
an undisputed thing; whatever he ordered to be done was 
done without demur ; to have questioned his lightest com- 
mand, would have seemed akin to an act of high treason 
against the ruling sovereign—nay, rather, much more serious, 
for the sovereign was in far-off London, but Gabriel was there in St. Lys. And 
being there, his shadow lay on every roof, every door-step, every hearth-stone— 
he was law-giver and judge, and no man or woman of that generation could remember 
that his will had ever been crossed. 

The circumstances were peculiar. St. Lys-in-the-Wold lies in the midst of 
that south-east corner of Yorkshire which under the names of Thorne Waste and 
Hatfield Chase has a cousinship with the Fens of Lincoln and Cambridge, and, 
like them, was once the haunt of heron and mallard, of pike and eel, and remained 
so until Cornelius Vermuyden came over-seas in Charles the First’s time to drain 
and reclaim it, bringing with him many another Dutchman like himself, of whom 
an ancestor of Gabriel Vandravarte’s was one. Once drained, that aforetime 
desolate marsh, wherefrom kings and princes had drawn fish innumerable, became 
corn-land of the richest and most prolific nature, with broad patches of meadow- 
land lying brilliantly green between the stretches of red wheat and yellow barley. 
St. Lys was one of the principal and at the same time most isolated of the parishes 
in the twenty-four thousand acres given back to husbandry—its boundaries ran to 
the extent of about a mile in all directions from its centre-point, the quaint old 
church, whose stump-like spire, low as it was, could be seen for miles across the level 
land.. Every acre within these boundaries belonged to an old lady whom no one 
in St. Lys had ever seen—no one, at any rate, but Gabriel Vandravarte. The old 
lady’s name was Miss Canning, and it was known that she lived in London—it was 
also known that she had never visited St. Lys in her life. She was sovereign, true— 
but Gabriel Vandravarte was her all-powerful vice-regent. 

Gabriel Vandravarte held the largest farm in the village—one of five hundred 
acres. He was also steward, and collected all the rents. He was general arbiter, 
and settled all disputes. He was the sole guardian of the poor for the parish, and 
zealous in discharging his duties in that office, according to his conception of them. 
Besides him there was nobody. The vicar was an amiable old gentleman who 
had spent all his life in writing a monumental work on the Greek verbs which he 
would never finish, and his notions of his ecclesiastical duties were faint and nebulous. 
There were two small farmers in St. Lys—their exact status may be gathered from 
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the fact that they always touched their hats te Gabriel Vandravarte whenever 
they met him. Then followed the usual village tradesmen—the butcher, the wheel- 
wright, the blacksmith, the man who kept the general shop, They were all little 
people, mouse-like people when compared with the well-to-do farmer who was also 
steward. 

No one could say that Gabriel Vandravarte was unjust in his stewardship, but 
everybody knew him to be hard, The small farmers trembled if they went to the 
half-yearly rent-audit somewhat short of the exact amount due, not even the 
prospect of a good, solid dinner at the“ Roan Cow”’ could make them oblivious of 
Gabriel’s frown and his stern admonition. If a cottager went short of his or her 
rent, it was a much more serious thing. A farmer might have some excuse in the fact 
of bad weather or an epidemic amongst cattle or sheep, but working-folk, in receipt 
of regular weekly wages, could have none, because they knew exactly what they 
had to receive and what to pay week by week. For farmers, tradesfolk and cottagers 
alike, there was never any reduction. Gabriel expected none himself, and saw no 
reason why anyone else should have any. And if anyone fell into arrears twice 
running, he or she had to go—Gabriel’s idea of stewardship was to render an exact 
account of the amounts passing through his hands in pounds, shillings, and pence 
even to the uttermost. This drastic system had its good uses—the first thing the 
people thought about on receiving their weekly pittance, was to put the necessary 
shilling or eighteenpence aside for rent—a proceeding which led to other habits of 
forethought and frugality. 

The other features of Gabriel Vandravarte’s autocracy may be noted as serving 
to show more of his character. He would have no Dissenters of any description in 
the place, neither would he tolerate drunkenness nor even over-indulgence in liquor. 
There was not, and never had been, any other place of worship in St. Lys-in-the-Wold 
than the ancient parish church ; the“ Roan Cow” was the only licensed house within 
the village. Gabriel took care that the people attended the church services with 
reasonable regularity ; over the frequenters of the inn he exercised a fatherly 
supervision by means of a system of espionage—there was not a man who went there 
who did not know that if he exceeded the regulation pint of ale the news of his 
transgression would be made known to Gabriel ere next noontide. And the mere 
thought of what the steward would say in such a case, or what he might do, even to 
the ignominious casting out into the world of the culprit, his family, and his chattels 
was sufficient to quench a thirst which otherwise could not have been slaked by 
anything less than two quarts. 

All these things being considered, St. Lys-in-the-Wold may be regarded as 
somewhat of a survival of the village of feudal days. To most of the people who 
formed its community, Gabriel was as the typical Baron of the Middle Ages was to 
his villagers. Clad in armour he would have played that part well—a big, burlyish 
man, stout of thigh and arm, reddish of cheek and more than reddish of beard ; 
a man with fierce, watchful blue eyes, set rather too close together on either side 
of a long nose. He had a habit when he rode abroad of drawing his horse’s rein 
when he met anybody to whom he wished to speak, and he would then sit absolutely 
motionless in his saddle, staring through the horse’s ears at the on-comer until 
the latter felt those blue eyes to be as large as carriage-lamps. As for his voice, it 
was, oddly enough, harsh and domineering in conversation, but in church where he 
made all the responses, and sang all the psalms and hymns, it was a very sweet and 
tender bass. 
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II. 
PART from the vicarage, there was only one house in St. 
Lys-in-the-Wold which could be called a private residence. 
This was a square-built, red-brick Georgian edifice which 
faced the village green, and, save on that side, was buried 
amongst elms, beeches, and chestnuts, in whose branches 
innumerable birds, from rooks to the commonest of sparrows, 
made their abode. Under these trees, behind the house, 
lay an old-fashioned garden—one of those gardens which are 
chiefly verdant lawn with box-hedged borderings, a wealth 
of holly and laurel, a fountain, and a sundial. How this house ever came to be 
nobody ever knew ; Gabriel Vandravarte had a notion that some previous lord of 
the manor had caused it to be built as a sort of lodgment for himself if he ever came 
that way, but there was no record of such a fact in any of his books. It had only 
been tenanted from time to time during Gabriel’s recollection ; once by a gentleman 
who wanted to hunt in that district ; once for a few years by-the previous vicar, who 
retired under the impression that he was worn out, and lived quite a while longer ; 
and once by two maiden ladies whose hobby was high-class kitchen gardening, and 
who kept half the village in rare vegetables which the women did not know how 
to cook, nor the men care for. This house, in the twenty-fifth year of Gabriel’s 
stewardship (he being then forty-six years old) had been empty for more than a 
twelve-month, and he had often wondered who would be its next tenant. Some- 
times he advertised it, but never with any great hope of its being let, for there 
was nothing to do in St. Lys itself, and the nearest railway station was miles 
away. 
One Spring day, as Gabriel sat smoking his after-dinner pipe in 
his dining-room at the Grange Farm, he was aware of the sound of wheels 
outside his trimly-kept garden, and looking out of the window, he. saw 
an old-fashioned carriage, which he recognised as belonging to a posting-stable 
in the adjacent market-town, pulling up at his gate. From it there 
presently descended a lady, who, after a word to the driver, turned, glanced at 
the ivy-and-jessamine-covered walls before her, and came quickly up the 
gravelled path to the door. A minute later and Gabriel’s housekeeper 
admitted the visitor to his presence. Gabriel, his back to the window, had this 
stranger in full view as they bowed to each other. He saw a handsome, well set up 
woman, presumably thirty-five years of age, fashionably dressed, and with a certain 
bearing which showed ‘that she was used to having her own way; she had dark 
hair and dark eyes, and the latter, fixed full on Gabriel, were singularly bright and 
vivacious. For a second or two they stared at each other in silence : Gabriel was 
wondéring what his visitor wanted: his visitor was wondering at his red-bearded 

burliness and his height. She spoke first. 

“Mr, Vandravarte ? ” 

“At your service, Ma’am,” replied Gabriel. ‘“ Pray be seated.” 

She thanked him and sat down in the chair he had just left. 

** Please go on smoking, Mr. Vandravarte,” she said. “I should be sorry to 
interrupt you. I am Mrs. Esdaile,”—she laid a card on the table at her side—‘* My 
husband was a well-known solicitor in Grandminster.” 

Gabriel inclined his head. He was still in the dark. 

“T have just been looking at the house near the green,” continued Mrs, 
Esdaile. “I heard of it from a friend who saw it when cycling past here the other 
day, and who thought it would suit me. I think it is just the house I want. and 
I came to you to know if it is to let, and what the rent is.” 


’ 
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“Yes, ma’am,” said Gabriel slowly, “it is to let. As for the rent, the last 
tenant paid fifty pounds a year for it.” 

He saw from her suddenly uplifted eyebrows that this news surprised her. 

“ There is a lot of room in it, ma’am,” he hastened to add. “ It is really a very 
low rent.” 

“Oh, I think it’s ridiculously low! ” she added, smiling. “I expected to hear 
of its being at least a hundred. Now, do you think you could drive back there with 
me, Mr. Vandravarte, and let us go over it together? Then I can decide about 
taking it.” 

Gabriel rose with alacrity—he felt that it would be a good thing to let that house 
to a tenant who evidently considered fifty pounds a year a mere bagatelle. So they 
drove up to the house by the green, and went over it together, and round the gardens 
and the stabling, and Gabriel soon discovered that Mrs. Esdaile was not only likely 
to be a desirable tenant, but that she was a woman of considerable means. The 
house, she said, was just what she wanted; she would like to take it on a lease for 
twenty-one years, and she would re-decorate it at her own expense to her own liking. 
Then Gabriel took her back to the Grange Farm, which was only just across the 
green, for a cup of tea, and she gave him the address of her solicitors and bankers, 
and he promised to have the lease drawn up at once, so that she'could instruct the 
decorators to begin work immediately. | 

“It is only fair to warn you, Mrs. Esdaile,” he said, as he walked down his 
garden with her to the carriage, “ that there is no society in this place. There’s 
nobody but the vicar, and he’s a very old man and quite deaf. If you find it dull——” 

“I sha’n’t be dull,” she answered. “I have plenty of occupation, and I have 
a companion of whom I am very fond. And I suppose you’ll drop in and see us 
sometimes, Mr. Vandravarte ? ” 

Then she flashed one of her vivacious smiles upon him, and was driven away, 
and Gabriel went back to his lonely hearth, vaguely feeling that something new 
had come into his life. He stood before the fire for some minutes staring at the 
leaping flames ; then he shook his head with a movement peculiar to himself and 
turned, after his nightly custom to his desk, there to enter up his transactions and 
memoranda of the day. 





SN the history of a village so quiet,so remote as St. Lys-in- 
the-Wold, the coming of a woman like Mrs. Esdaile makes 
an event of no small moment. It was quickly known that 
there was to be a new tenant of the house by the green, 
because of the advent of a company of workmen who came, 
not from any neighbouring town, but from London, and for 
whom lodgings had to be found in the village. Gabriel 
Vandravarte frowned when he heard of this incursion—he 
cherished a strong dislike to Londoners, and was afraid 
that they would corrupt his people and cause them to break some of his rules. 
Before the week was out, one of the Londoners got drunk at the “ Roan Cow.” Then 
Gabriel sought out Mrs. Esdaile, who visited her new house almost every day to 
watch its progress in beautification, and made a formal complaint, characteristic 
of himself, . 

“ That’s the’first time such a thing has happened in St. Lys for fifteen years,” 
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he said. “ As the man is a stranger I’ll overlook it this time, but it must be clearly 
understood that if it happens again, in his case, or in the case of any of these other 
workmen, the offender must leayé at once. I allow no drinking here.” 

Mrs, Esdaile looked at him as if he puzzled her. 

“‘T hate drunkenness,” she said. ‘ But, Mr. Vandravarte, you speak as if you 
were an autocrat. What do you lay down for your own people ? ” 

“‘ The rule is they may have one pint of ale an evening,” he added. “ And 
it’s a liberal allowance. They-can’t afford more.” 

*“‘ And suppose they do have more ?” she asked, watching him with curiosity. 

** T deal with them,” he answered, his face hardening. 

She laughed softly. 

*“ It strikes me you are an autocrat,” she said, with emphasis. 

“TI have to rule this place for its owner,” he answered. “ And I’ve done so 
for twenty-five years. It’s the best conducted village in the county.” 

** But—somewhat on the lines of a penal settlement, eh?” she said. “The 
people don’t seem to have much liberty, if they are to obey you in everything.” 

He looked at her, and his eyes grew almost childish with wonder. 

“ Liberty!” he exclaimed. “ What do they know about liberty? Their 
place is to work, and to behave themselves. And while they’re here these London 
fellows must behave, Mrs. Esdaile, or out they go. I allow no breach of my 
rules.” 

“Pll speak to them—and be responsible for them,” she said, quietly. 

“ Thank you,” said Gabriel, and went away satisfied. 

There were no more complaints about the strangers, and presently they were 
gone, and great van-loads of furniture arrived, and very soon Mrs. Esdaile was 
installed in her new abode. She brought with her a distinctly feminine entourage— 
a companion who was youthful and pretty; an elderly cook who was sometimes 
seen at the side gate surveying the village green from above the battlements of 
calmly-folded arms, and two maids who were neither of them under forty. 

Of all people in this world villagers—especially villagers in the North of England 
—are the most observant, and nothing delights them so much as observing the 
manners and customs of those strangers who may happen to take up an abode in 
their midst. To the folk of St. Lys-in-the-Wold, the coming of Mrs. Esdaile was as 
the coming of a wandering menagerie or a travelling circus. She made her definite 
arrival on a Tuesday—by Thursday it was decided in solemn conclave at the “ Roan 
Cow,” the general shop, and the smithy, three centres of debate not easily to be 
ignored, that she was a lady of wealth. On Sunday there was a greater inflowing 
than usual to the mildewed church ; the people who usually worshipped of an after- 
noon went to their duties that Sunday in the morning in the hope of seeing the lady 
of the house by the green, for whom the sexton had prepared a special horse-box 
pew, on the ledge of which his grand-daughter had set a bouquet of heavily smelling 
lilacs, That pew, situate immediately above a vault which was believed to contain 
the bones of some remote lords of the manor, had hitherto been kept sacred. There 
had always been an idea that the far-away Miss Canning might some day come 
to see her own—if she did she would, of course, spend a Sunday in St. Lys and attend 
church in state. It had been with some misgivings that Gabriel Vandravarte had 
broken through one link of his iron chain—but he knew that Miss Canning never 
would come and that Mrs. Esdaile was there. And so the cleaning out of the wide- 
spread, fusty-musty pew, and the setting in it of hassocks rescued from the vestry, 
and the lilacs in an old china jug which would have fetched a small fortune anywhere 
but in Arcadia. 

But Mrs. Esdaile did not go to church, neither did her companion, nor her 
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servants. The people crowded the church again in the afternoon, thinking that Mrs. 
Esdaile probably preferred late to early devotions. They were again disappointed. 
Towards evening the rumble of rumour ran thunderously round St. Lys. Behind 
the house on the green and its great belt of trees rose a low hill overgrown with 
hazel bushes. From this point of vantage one could see what went on in the elm- 
encircled garden. A Peeping-Tom of the village, excused from church observance 
because he was half-witted, and apt to utter the responses in their wrong places and 
to make audible comments on the vicar’s remarks, had spent his Sabbath amongst 
the hazel-bushes espying from various points of vantage the doings in Mrs. Esdaile’s 
newly-gotten Paradise. To begin with she and the other lady had eaten their break- 
fasts out of doors. Then they had lain all about—sometimes on the grass, some- 
times in nets suspended from trees. Sometimes they read books—sometimes 
papers. At one time they played tennis. They had their dinner out of doors, too, 
and drank wine, and, afterwards, smoked cigarettes. Then they went to sleep in 
the nets again, and when they woke they played more tennis, until one of the maids 
brought out tea. And the Peeping-Tom, returning to his. peep-holes after having 
refreshed himself at his mother’s cottage, saw later in the evening, through open 
windows, a vision of fairyland and heard music which woke strange echoes in his 
half-mad brain. 

Gabriel Vandravarte heard these things and wondered. The second Sunday 
came, but there was no appearance at church on the part his new tenant or her 
people. He waited until the third Sunday had been and gone, and then he called 
at the house by the green and asked for its mistress. 

“ T am sorry I let this house to you, ma’am,”’ he said as soon as he was shown 
into her presence. 

“ Yes ?” she said, arching her eyes. “ But won’t you sit down ? ” 

Gabriel shook his head, watching her intently. 

“Why don’t you go to church ? ” he asked her. 

** Because I never go where I don’t want to go,” she replied. 

He remained silent for a while, still regarding her as one regards something one 
cannot quite understand, and at last he lifted his hand and began tugging at his 
red beard. 

“ You are breaking my rules,” he said. 

Mrs, Esdaile laughed. 

** So you want to treat me as you threatened to treat the man from London 
who got drunk ?” she said teasingly. 

Gabriel continued to stroke his beard. 

“Tm sorry,” he said, “ that I can’t, ma’am. You’ve got the better of me. 
You’ve bested me, as we say hereabouts. You’re safe in possession of this house for 
one-and-twenty years. But if I’d known .. .” 

He paused abruptly, shaking his head, still watching her. 

“* Yes—if I’d known,” he murmured, as if to himself. 

“ If you’d known you wouldn’t have had me as tenant ?” she said, mockingly. 

He nodded his head at that. 

“ No—I wouldn’t,”. he answered. 

Mrs. Esdaile’s manner suddenly changed. She rose from the desk at which 
she had been writing and faced him. The man and woman looked straight into 
each other’s eyes. 

“ Well—why ? ” she said. 

Gabriel Vandravarte looked at her a long time before he replied to her question, 
never taking his eyes from hers. At last he raised his right hand and stroked his 
forehead from left to right in a restless fashion. 
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“I wish you'd never come here,” he said. “ You—you disturb me. You’re 
the first man or woman that’s ever crossed me. I thought, of course, when you 


came here that you’d—you’d 
“ Do as all the rest of the people under your rule do, I suppose ? ” she inter- 


rupted. 

Gabriel nodded his head. 

“ T shall not,” she said. “ Now—you know.” 

He continued to watch her, still rubbing his hand over his forehead. 

* You'll do harm,” he said at last. “If you don’t go to church, and if 
you don’t make 

** What did you say?” she interjected. ‘“ Make?” 

“ T was going to say if you don’t make your servants—— 

“ Make my servants go to church!” she interrupted with a laugh. “I don’t 
believe in making anybody do anything. I suppose you make all the people in the 
village go to church, eh ? ” 

“It’s the rule,” said Gabriel. ‘“ They've got to.” 

Mrs. Esdaile looked at her visitor fixedly for a full minute : he had never moved 
from his original position, and still stood there, a pillar of British bull-doggishness. 
She suddenly laughed, picked up a cigarette from a box on her writing table, lighted 
it, and sank into the nearest easy chair. 

** Mr. Vandravarte,” she said, smiling at Gabriel as she had smiled at him when 
she drove away from his garden-gate at their first meeting, “ you’re a revelation. 
I didn’t think there was anybody living like you. What makes you like—what 
you are? For you’re an awful bully. What right have you to tell these poor 
people that they must do this, mustn’t do that ?” 

“I’m set over them,” replied Gabriel. “ If it were not for me they’d be no- 
where. We've never had a pauper in St. Lys since I took hold.” 

She gazed at him from under close-drawn brows. 

* Oh, that’s how you look at it, is it?’ shesaid. “ Um—lI begin to see things 
—a little. You are no doubt a staunch Tory, Mr. Vandravarte ?” 

“I am a Conservative, ma’am,” answered Gabriel. 

“Well, I’m not,” said Mrs. Esdaile. ‘“ I’m worse than the worsest Radical. 
I hate any sort of law and order—I’ma rebel. If I had my way, I’d pull down every 
church and chapel in the land and send every parson to Portland, or to Broad- 
moor—which would be much more fitting. How would you like to see me in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Vandravarte ?” 

Gabriel suddenly started out of his rigid position. He reached the door of 
Mrs. Esdaile’s study in two great strides. Then he turned and faced her. 

“Mrs. Esdaile,” he said, “ you’re the first mistake I ever made in my life. 
But I give you fair warning, because I’m a fair man if I seem a hard one :—don’t 
set yourself against me in St. Lys—for if you do, you'll lose.” 

Then he went out, and Mrs. Esdaile threw away her cigarette and after staring 
at nothing for several minutes lighted another. 

“‘ He’s a real man, at any rate,” she said to herself after another long stare 


into vacancy. “ A—real—man!” 


”? 
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IV. 

URING the late Autumn of the same year, the member of 
Parliament for that division died, having held his seat with- 
out a dream of opposition for some forty years. No one 
who knew the constituency cherished any other belief than 
that his successor would be of his own colour—a Tory of the 
deepest shade of blue—and it was with feelings of shocked 
surprise that town and country folk alike, heard that Colonel 
Everard, the deceased Parliamentarian’s nephew and heir, 
was to be opposed in the Liberal interest by an unknown 
person named Amery, who, upon further investigation, turned out to be a London 
journalist, a mere writing person. True, it also transpired that he was a barrister, 
and incidentally a gentleman, but to the landed interest these things mattered little. 
To be unhorsed from a safe seat in the Commons is as bad as to be-unhorsed after 
a long spell across country, and the suggestion of a possible fall is not pleasant to 
any party rapidly approaching senility. But those who knew the division smiled 
and said that if this young gentleman cared to spend his money—or somebody 
else’s—in fighting a hopeless battle, well, let him. Having said this, the knowing 

ones felt no more interest in the matter. 

The people of St. Lys-in-the-Wold had never known any interest in matters 
political in their lives. Until the year 1885, the majority of them had never had the 
power to vote—as there had been no elections since that year the power then given 
had never been exercised, and had a chance of exercising it occurred it would have 
been exercised under Gabriel Vandravarte’s supervision. But now St. Lys woke up, 
for it turned out that Mr. Wilfred Amery was Mrs. Esdaile’s cousin and that he was 
going to make her house his headquarters, St. Lys being a good centre-point for 
the division. From a placid, a most stagnant state of affairs, the village suddenly 
attained to a state of something like feverish activity. There were comings and 
goings at the house by the green, and the folk of St. Lys became acquainted with 
many motor-cars, while the postmistress was obliged to apply for and to insist upon 
having much extra assistance. Short as the campaign must necessarily be it 
promised at any rate a fortnight of glorious excitement. 

Gabriel Vandravarte heard the news and frowned blackly. He was a Tory of 
the Tories, with no sympathy for modern Conservatives, and no understanding of 
the new spirit in either party. That the men who worked for him and other 
farmers should have the privilege of recording their votes as if they were the 
equals of their employers, seemed to him an iniquity and a foolishness. But 
since they had the votes and could use them, they must be instructed in their use. 
And so, one evening, he had all his own men called into the big kitchen in his farm- 
house, and there he addressed them briefly. 

“You'll have heard that there’s going to be an election. All of you have a 
vote. When the day comes you'll go to the polling-booth. The clerk will give you 
a paper, and on it you'll see two names—Everard and Amery. You'll makea 
cross against Colonel Everard’s name. If I hear of any man voting for Amery I 
shall turn him off, and he’ll have to leave the village there and then. That’s all I’ve 
got to say to you.” 

As that was Gabriel’s usual method of issuing his commands this laconic 
deliverance occasioned no surprise. But, ignorant though he was of the fact, there 
were murmurings amongst the men, the better-informed of whom knew that the 
vote by ballot was secret. Moreover, some of them who read the newspapers had 
begun to have ideas that the Yellows would give them more than the Blues, and that 
the time for coercion and bullying was past. And those who could trust each other 
began to talk in corners. 
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That war between the steward and the opposite party was bound to break 
out sooner or later was certain from the first. It broke out within a few’ days 
after the arrival of the Radical candidate. One fine afternoon there arrived in the 
village a bill-poster and his assistant, laden with much paper and many brushes 
and paste-pots. After refreshing themselves at the “ Roan Cow,” they set merrily 
to work, and within an hour or two, St. Lys blazed forth in gaudy yellow and red. 
There was not a bare wall, an empty gable, nor a barn door giving on the street 
which was not covered with huge placards inviting the electorate to vote for 
Amery, and giving a hundred ingenious reasons why they should, if they wished 
to save the country from the dogs. 

Gabriel Vandravarte had been away on business that day; he drove into 
the village just as the bill-poster and his men were finishing their work. Then he 
came upon them in the very act of sticking up the last bill, and when he saw what 
they had done, and looked down the street at the vista of yellow and red, his eyes 
were not pleasant to confront. For a while he was ominously silent, regarding 
the offenders. : 

* Finished ? ” he said, at last. 

“Yes, sir; yes, Mr. Vandravarte,” answered the bill-poster. “ Just 
finished, sir.” 

“Then you can begin all over again,” said Gabriel. ‘“ You take every one 
of those papers down—at once.” 

The bill-poster, who was dreaming of home and supper, gasped appealingly. 

* But sir; but Mr. Vandravarte!” he began. 

“I say you take everyone of those papers down before you leave this vil- 
lage,”” commanded Gabriel. ‘ You know as well as I do that all this is private 
property and that I can prosecute you for doing what you have done without 


permission. Now, then, get to work—your paste’s wet yet, and they'll come off 


easily, but cff they come!” 

The bill-poster stared at Gabriel, at his man, and at the result of his after- 
noon’s labour, and seemed like to burst into tears. Just then an open motor-car 
came round the corner, and in it were seated Mrs. Esdaile, Mr. Amery and the 
Liberal agent for the division.. To the latter the bill-poster made an appeal. 

** Mr. Watson, sir! Mr. Watson! ” he cried “‘ we’ve posted all the bills accord- 
ing to your orders, but Mr. Vandravarte here says we’ve to pull them all down 
again. What’s to be done, sir ? ” 

The agent looked at his companions. Mr. Amery spoke. 

“ Surely, sir, you don’t refuse a hearing to your political opponents? ” he said. 

Gabriel looked at the Liberal candidate with one of his fixed stares and said 
nothing. 

** Don’t be unjust, Mr. Vandravarte,” said Mrs. Esdaile. ‘“‘ The man has only 


done his duty.” 

Gabriel lifted his hat but made no reply. He turned again to the bill-poster. 

*““ T’ve told you twice,” he said “* to take all those papers down off this private 
property. If you don’t do it at once, I’ll have them pulled down, and in that 
case I shall prosecute you and your man. Do you hear me? ” 

And the man heard, and knowing that Gabriel was in the right he began to 
undo his work, Gabriel watching him until the end, and making him clear up 
all the waste paper. That encounter he won easily. 

But he was not to go on winning. Do what he could he could not be here, 
there, and everywhere. He could not prevent Mrs. Esdaile from saying words 
in season to the men when she met them, nor Mrs. Esdaile’s companion from dis- 
tributing ‘pamphlets and handbills and similar effusions at the cottage doors 
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Fume and fret about it in secret as he might, he was after all but one man, and 
could not stand sentinel over every free and enlightened elector of St. Lys. He 
had a vague fear that his power was slipping from him, and he knew that it was 
Mrs. Esdaile who would rob him of it. He knew something more, too—he had 
fallen in love with her, fallen in love with the very woman whom Fate seemed to 
have sent to St. Lys with the special mission of destroying his authority. And 
what made it all the worse was the fact that he was then a middle-aged man, who 
until that time had never been in love. 

He made no attempt to deny the existence of this passion. He was an 
eminently truthful man, and he did not disguise from himself the fact that it 
thrilled his pulse, set his heart afire, to see her, to hear her speak ; he knew that he 
was always thinking about her, that she came always between him and whatever 
he did. And yet there they were, fighting like cat and dog over—politics. He 
laughed bitterly at the mere notion of it. But sometimes (late at night) when he 
sat staring into the half-dead fire, he laughed much more bitterly when he said to 
himself,“ Fool that I am !—to think that a woman like that could ever think of 
a man like me!” For, insistent, and, in his way, bullying, as Gabriel Vandra- 
varte was, he had, like all of his sex, soft spots—some of them so soft that you 
could have run them through with a bodkin. 


V. 
HE Waterloo of this war between two apparently antagon- 


istic natures came three days before the election. St. 
Lys-in-the-Wold, although it had given shelter to the 
Liberal candidate, was, for electoral purposes, a place of 
small importance, and the agent, trained in conventional 
methods, thought there was no occasion to hold a meeting 


in its midst. It was Mrs. Esdaile who insisted upona . 


meeting on the village green—who insisted so strongly that 
her wishes were suddenly and most subserviently carried 
out. She would haye her own way—that particular night there should be no 
other meeting in that quarter of the division—the great man of the Liberal party 
who had been sent down to back up a forlorn hope should only speak at St. Lys; 
they would get helpers from other parts of the division—they would.have such a 
meeting as the division had never known. 
Then, woman-like, she made a mistake of a woman-likenature. She, too, in 
a way in which she could not account for, was in love with Gabriel Vandravarte— 
thought about him, and wondered about him—and therefore, being .wholly 
womanly, wanted to prove her strength to him. She had been deeply incensed, 
piqued possibly, at his overbearing treatment of the bill-poster, especially when 
she remembered that it occurred in her presence and in that of her relative, the 
Liberal candidate. It had seemed to her that Gabriel had shown a studied indiffer- 
ence to her feelings, that he had purposely gone out of his way to let her see, or 
perhaps to make her see, that he not only thought little of her interference in the 
political arena, but was determined to show her that he was the stronger force. 
In short, he had flouted her—now she“ would flout him. And so she caused the 
platform from which the speeches were to be delivered to be set up exactly opposite 
the gates of Gabriel Vandravarte’s garden. 
el Gabriel might be and was, lord of house and land in all St. Lys-in-the-Wold, 
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but he was no better than the merest labourer when he stepped on the village 
green. That was the people’s from time immemorial—it belonged to everybody. 
His heart grew very black within him when he saw the platform and heard of what 
was tohappen. Then he, too, did a foolish thing. He rode into the nearest town, 
dictated a short and sharp paragraph to a printer, and returned within the course 
of the afternoon to St. Lys, with a thousand copies of an ultimatum which was 
literally flung in at the door of every house and cottage in the place. There were 
few words in it, but such as there were, contained a peremptory notice that any 
tenant seen attending the Radical meeting would receive immediate notice to 
quit. Inthe case of ninety-nine of every hundred tenants that meant immediate 
dispersal of family within seven days. 

Gabriel Vandravarte rode out of his stable-yard half an hour before the time 
fixed for the meeting to begin, and began his solitary patrol. But he had not 
reckoned on the sight which met his eyes. Mrs. Esdaile and her party had sent 
emissaries all over the part of the division, and there was a crowd of at least five 
thousand people there. If the men of St. Lys were amongst them, they were too 
inextricably mixed up with the strangers to be easily identified : moreover, the 
meeting, cleverly enough, had been summoned for dusk, and only the speakers 
on the platform could be seen in the light of the spluttering naphtha lamps. 
Gabriel was foiled. But he was undaunted. He rode his horse to the edge of the 
great crowd, as near the platform as he could get and listened to every word that 
fell from the speakers. In each speech there was reference to himself—some- 
times bitter, sometimes sarcastic, sometimes calmly contemptuous. Gabriel 
heard it all in absolute silence. . Those standing about him watched his face with 
inquisitive glances—he might have been an image of stone for any sign that he 
showed. 

They looked at him much more inquisitively, much more narrowly, when, at 
the end of the meeting, Mrs. Esdaile rose to speak—to speak with a vigour and a 
fluency that electrified him and them. There was no mistaking the meaning of 
her message. She spoke with fiery enthusiasm of the oppression of village com- 
munities, of the tyranny of men who would allow no liberty of conscience, of the 
high-handed methods of those put in authority. And she wound up with a 
passionate appeal to the down-trodden, to exercise their privileges as free ee 
and to vote against the bad old system which made them slaves. 

As Mrs. Esdaile finished, the crowd burst into frenzied cheering. But as it 
died away, the clamour broke out anew, more deafeningly, but after a different 
manner. With a common impulse the great sea of dimly-lighted faces turned on 
Gabriel Vandravarte, and a roar of execration made the women listening at their 
cottage doors shudder with sudden fear. 

Gabriel sat motionless until it was over. At last he moved his horse forward 
towards his house. An ill-conditioned fellow, evidently a coal-miner from another 
part of the division, shouted a filthy jest at him, and lifting a stick, knocked his 
hat off. Then Gabriel’s lips locked themselves very tightly, and his fingers closed 
round the heavy hunting-crop which he carried. He bent from the saddle and 
felled his assailant to the ground, and in another minute was cutting his way to 
his stable-yard through a cursing and groaning crowd. 

He put the horse in its stable, went into his parlour, and lighted a cigai with 
steady fingers. Outside the crowd was still clamouring and hooting at the garden 
wall, 
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VI. 
EN the day after the election, Gabriel Vandravarte was re- 
turning up the street of St. Lys when he met the Chief 
Constable of the district, who was coming quickly along 
from the market-town in his dog-cart. The Chief Con- 
stable pulled up at Gabriel’s side. 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Vandravarte,” he said. “I 
was just coming to call on you.” 
Gabriel looked a question. 
** You’ve heard the result of the election, I suppose ?” 


said the Chief Constable. 

“Not I! ” answered Gabriel. 

** It was out at one o’clock,”’ said the official, ‘‘ The Liberal’s in. Majority 
of over six hundred.” 

“ Well ? ’ said Gabriel. “ You didn’t want to see me about that, I suppose? 
If you did, you needn’t have come.’ 

The Chief Constable shook his head. He was plainly worried, 

“‘ Look here, Mr. Vandravarte,” he said. “I’m afraid from what some of 
my men have overheard that there may be trouble here this evening, You 
roused bitter enmity by slashing your way through the crowd the other night— 
there are two or three men whose faces bear the marks of your whip—and I’ve 
little doubt that if some of those Weatherton colliers get a drop of drink into them, 
they’ll come for you.” 

** Let them come,” said Gabriel. ‘* Good day.” 

** No, but stop a bit, Mr. Vandravarte,” said the Chief Constable. ‘‘ There’s 
certain to be a big mob come home with Mr. Amery to Mrs. Esdaile’s here. And 
you know what election crowds are—especially townsfolk and colliers. Keep 
within doors, Mr. Vandravarte, if they come.” 

Gabriel’s horse was moving, but he reined it in. 
Constable with cold, resolute eyes. 

“I say, let them come!” he said. “I shall go in or out as I please. Good 


day to you.” 

“I’m sending extra police!” called the Chief Constable as Gabriel rode 
away. “ And——” 

Gabriel rode on and vouchsafed no further answer. He was not afraid of 
any mob. Until the night of the meeting, St. Lys had never seen a mob. And 
that mob had gone away morte or less quietly. 

But on this night, never since forgotten, St. Lys saw such a mob as it had 
never dreamed of. The new member came home to Mrs. Esdaile’s in great glory, 
escorted by the orderly and respectable of his supporters, whom he addressed 
from the carriage in which they had drawn him and his cousin through the village 
street. As this crowd was melting away, in orderly enough fashion, and as dusk 
fell over farmstead and cottage, the mob came in from the direction of the coal- 
fields. It was a good thousand strong, and it was bent on having its own way. 
And the police, seeing and hearing it, began to feel that nasty sort of uneasiness 
which the few must feel when confronted by the many with the devil in them. 

The mob fell on the “Roan Cow” first, and in half an hour there was not a pint 
of liquor left in bar or cellar. Then they'marched, a shouting, cursing, blasphemous 
gang, to the green. Those who could get a glimpse of what was in their midst, 
saw that some of them carried a rude effigy on a ladder, some bundles of straw, 
some cans full of tar or pitch. They were going to burn Gabriel Vandravarte’s 
counterfeit presentment before his own house, And they swept away the police 


He regarded the Chief 
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as if they had been straws, and poured over the night-canopied green like demons 
dragging a condemned soul to the flames. In their midst at last a bright flame 
shot up, and in the fresh wind great sparks went flying away like fire-flies. And 
the Chief Constable, powerless and fit to weep with rage, saw where the sparks 
were going. 

Mrs. Esdaile was giving a grand supper-party in honour of- her cousin’s 
magnificent victory, The house by the green was full of laughter and gaiety 
and general congratulation when suddenly a white-faced constable burst into the 
dining-room and brought every man there to his feet. 

** For God’s sake, come, gentlemen! Mr. Vandravarte’s farmstead’s on fire 

When the men had rushed out, Mrs. Esdaile went upstairs and looked across 
the green from her dressing-room windows. What she saw turned her sick with 
horror and apprehension. In the middle of the green the wretched effigy, deserted 
and untended, was burning itself out ; fifty yards away Gabriel Vandravarte’s 
well-filled stackyard, which she knew to contain over three score stacks of wheat, 
barley, oats, and hay, was already blazing angrily to the sky, whose starlight its 
brilliance had put out. And all around it surged the mob—black figures against 
the red sheet of licking flame. 

She stood there transfixed—stood, it seemed to her, for hours. She saw the 
fire spread from the stack-yard to the stables, the granaries, the barns, and at last 
to the house. And at that she threw herself into the nearest chair and burst 
into tears, for she knew how Gabriel Vandravarte had loved the roof-tree of his 
forefathers. 

But the fire ate its way through everything. The night winds fanned its 
flames, and there was no water at hand where there had once been too much, and 
the nearest fire-engines were miles and miles away. Then men of Mrs. Esdaile’s 
house-party came with the grey morning, begrimed, dishevelled, exhausted. Some 
of the oid furniture, some of the family heirlooms had been dragged out of the 
house, but all else was lost, and horses had been burned alive in their stables and 
cattle in their stalls. 

Mrs. Esdaile put on a cloak and went across the green to the smoking, evil- 
smelling ruins. She found Gabriel Vandravarte standing in their midst, in what 
once had been his garden. His arms were tightly locked across his chest ; his eyes 
were fixed, on the scene before him, so pitiless, so cruel in its aspect. She went 
up and touched him gently on the arm. 

““ Speak to me! ” she said. 

He turned and looked at her attentively. 

“ Your work!” he said. ‘“‘ You set it going.” 

She stepped back and looked at him appealingly. 

** You might just as well have put the torch to the pile yourself,” he went on. 
‘**T knew what it meant to set things going among people who aren’t fit. And re 

“Yes ?” she said when he had paused some time. “ Yes?” 

He sighed and turned away. 

“I wouldn’t have cared,” he said, “if I hadn’t loved yor. That—hurts. 
Worse than this.” 

He was moving off, but she stepped up to him and laid her hand on his arm 
again. 

yi Then,” she said in a whisper, “ I can do something to atone.” 

She saw his face change as he looked at her and gathered her meaning. 

“Ts that true?” he said. 

She slipped her hand down his charred sleeve into his smoke-blackened 
fingers. 


;? 
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** Yes,” she answered. 


Gabriel Vandravarte kept the hand given him. He looked at her long and 
steadily, bowed his head, and then turned to the devastation again. 

“‘ Perhaps it was my fault.” he said slowly. “I may have been blind. I 
must think about it—we must both think about it. And now we shall think 


together.” 


SUPERSEDED 
By H. L. 


Love has grown blind. 
Fate is indeed 


Unkind. 


DulP’d are her ears, 
She does not heed 
My tears. 


Can she then feel? 
No—all is waste, 


Unreal. 


Flow’rs have no scent, 
Sweets have no taste— 


Love’s spent. 


Will she revive ? 
Will love return 


Alive ? 


Nay, love is sped, 
Neer to return— 


Love’s dead. 











“OUR 


CANADIAN 
HABITAT” 


By C. F. Lane 


ESP 


“<1T ‘seems to me that if others understood how much 
-} enjoyment can be obtained, what varied experi- 
ences acquired, and what a renewal of health and 
energy derived from a periodical holiday in Canada, 
and at what insignificant cost compared to the 
advantages gained, hundreds would yearly cross 
A Ree EE Bal] + the ocean for their vacation. 

SE SEZ) In the hope that I may induce others to break 
away from the rut of the ordinary seaside holiday, and enjoy.what is, to 
my mind, the acme of perfection, I will attempt to describe the origin 
and outcome of our camping experiment. 

When my wife and I sailed from Liverpool it was with the intention 
of taking steamer to Montreal and thence travelling through part of 
Canada and the northern States of America and returning home gia 
New York; but the beauty of the sail up the St. Lawrence decided us 
to spend all our time in Canada, and leave the States for some future 


trip. 
































We only spent one night in Montreal, as our idea was to see the 
beauty of nature, 
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The next few days were spent in a charming little village twenty 
miles west of the commercial metropolis, near the junction of those two 
mighty rivers the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, and here it was that 
birth of the camping idea took place. 

About three miles below 
the village, while out on a 
fishing excursion, we 
lunched one day on an island, 
and then and there decided 
that we must have that 
island by hook or by crook. 
Let me attempt to describe 
this island, as it is typical 
of countless thousands of 
others that can be obtained 
on the same terms as we 
eventually obtained. 

Its length is about 150 
A Duck Shooting Expedition. yards, its maximum width 
The Start. probably 40 yards. It-has 
deep water on one side and 
at one end, deep enough to allow a good sized motor launch to 
run up to the land amd to afford good bathing. The soil is 
gravelly, giving perfect natural drainage, and after the heaviest rain 
there is not one puddle left in half an hour. The most prominent 
feature as one approaches are five large pine trees, and though 
judicious thinning of the poorer timber was necessary, there are left 
splendid oaks, maples and elms which supply all the shade necessary. 
Its miniature coast line is a successsion of tiny bays and promontories, 
the habitat of innumerable small mouthed black bass (the gamest 
fresh water fish in the world—yes, I have caught both trout and salmon). 
By the simple process of burning we removed the brush from the centre 
of the island, which, with the magic of growth on Canadian soil, became 
a perfect little grass park almost before the last smoke had blown 
away. The fire did not destroy the larger shrubs, and on various parts 
of the isle, we have five different species of flowering shrubs. The water 
edge is a fringe of Canadian red wood—except where we have cut it at 
the three landings—which acts as a screen to hide us from the eyes of 
the inquisitive in passing boats. 

Well, on our return to the village in the evening our first step was 
to hunt up the owner and secure a lease of the property. Don’t smile 
when I state that, without any haggling, the bargain was struck for 
$10.00 ({2) per year. The rest of that evening—dinner was a rapid 
performance in our state of excitement—was spent with the local 
carpenter and man of all work, a typical French-Canadian, strong as an 
ox, gentle as a lamb, hard-working, and full of Gallic enthusiasm in our 
project. 

For a further expenditure of $10.00 we hired his services to put up 




















The “ Shack” in early Fune. 











the rough work of our shack, and, though a man unable to read or write, 


he told us just what amount of timber and what dimensions to order, 
and though he had never constructed a similar dwelling before, there 
was not enough wood left over to make a decent fire; in fact we had 
to go to the village for three boards from which to make shelves, which 
we had not stipulated for when the original deal (no pun intended) 
was made. 

Early next morning a visit was paid to the local lumber-yard, a 
scow was hired, and by 9g a.m. a friendly launch was towing our con- 
tractor, ourselves, and the wood down to the islet home. 

Here let me state that our main idea was economy, as we had only 
intended to occupy our “shack” for two months, so external beauty 
was sacrificed; however, for a slightly increased expenditure a log 
cabin could have been built, and of course the idea could be extended 
ad libitum. 

Arrived at our landing the materials were soon removed from the 
scow to the site of the dwelling, and the launch towed the scow back, 
promising to call for us in the evening. While my wife amused herself 
fishing around the domain, the carpenter and I worked, and when the 
chug-chug of the motor was heard again we had the framework of the 
whole and one side and end completed. 

Next day my wife went back to Montreal to purchase the general 
outfit, and so well did she fulfil the task that, when we finally went into 
residence, the only article missing and needed was a tin-opener. That 
day my wood-working friend and I completed the building, the dimen- 
sions being 24 feet in length by 14 feet in width. We partitioned off 
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8 feet at the west end to serve as the bedroom, and the roof was covered 
with tar-paper, which, as events proved, lasted for four years without 
any renewal and with never a leak. 


The following day the scow was again requisitioned to convey 
the beds, bedding, stove and 


furniture generally, and by 
the evening of the third day 
things were fairly ship- 
shape. The morning of the 
fourth day was spent in 
purchasing a boat, and lay- 
ing in a store of provisions, 
and after lunch we rowed 
our own boat down to the 
island and took up residence. 

I won’t say much about 
the first night, there seemed 
to be draughts everywhere, 
and sleep was out of the question, but these defects were 
remedied the next day. After a hearty breakfast we rowed back to the 
village at 6 a.m., and having purchased the necessary amount of “ batting” 
(narrow strips ‘of wood for covering cracks) and some second-hand 
linoleum from the landlord of the hotel, we returned with our friend 
the carpenter once more. Very little time sufficed to nail the batting 
over the cracks and lay the oil-cloth on the floor, and there we were as 
snug ascould be. That evening my carpenter “ pal,”—for pal he had 
become by this time (though he only spoke French and I was ignorant 
of any language but my own),—piloted me through the “ bush ” on the 
main-land to a charming French-Canadian farm, where a bargain was 
made for a tri-weekly supply of eggs, butter, milk, cream, and ice; and 
leaving my “ pal”. to walk home, I rowed across to find a wife rather 
scared at having been left for two hours on a lonely island. What a 
difference that “ batting” made, and if ever there were two happy 
people in this ‘world, they were sitting that night on a little island in a 
Canadian river. 

People have often asked, “ How on earth do you manage to put 
in your time? Aren’t you lonely?” All I can say is that we had to 
make a rule to sit down for ten minutes after each meal, for digestive 
purposes—the days never seemed long enough, though we generally 
rose with the sun. There is wood to be cut for the stove, rustic chairs 
and tables to be made, boats to be cleaned, modest gardening to be 
done, trips to the farm for food, and a hundred and one little jobs that 
seem to leave scant time for sport. 

One year or another we have been at our shack every month from 
April till December, and each and every month is delightful. In the 

early spring the dore (or wall- -eyed pike) fishing is of the best, In June 
and early July the bass fishing is magnificent, and I have caught a dozen 
with the fly, fishing off the shore of the island while my wife has been 





A Duck Shooting Expedition. 
Landing for Lunch. 




















Interior of the “ Shack.” 











cooking the breakfast. July and the first half of August do not give 
much sport, but the best of sailing can be enjoyed, and there are always 
excursions to be made. In the latter part of August and early September 
we pursue the mighty maskinongé, that giant fresh-water lion whose 
weight runs up to 50 pounds and over, and whose fighting qualities 
have to be tested to be appreciated. In the latter half of September 
and the following months, till the ice takes for the winter (generally 
about November 27th), there is duck shooting, such shooting as one 
dreams about but seldom realises. The flocks of red-heads, blue-biils, 
golden-eye, canvas-backs, butterballs, etc., are wonderful, and the 
main gathering, or “ raft ” as it is called, on Lake St. Louis, often extends 
for more than a mile, with a width of half a mile. One can never get 
near the main raft, but when the ducks scatter to feed in the early 
mornings, those hidden on the feeding grounds provide sport that is sport. 

When winter comes, the door is nailed up, shutters bolted to the 
windows, the stove-pipe taken down and the hole blocked up, and then 
the little shack braves the winter, often covered to the roof with snow. 

If one cared to do so, it would be quite easy to let such a shack for 
the months its owners do not use it, that of course is a matter of taste; 
our little camp has become too dear to us, to think of letting others 
profane its sacred precincts while the owners are absent. 

The total cost of: building was $39.00. Camp furniture, crockery, 
stoves, tools, bedding, a cheap carpet, and fixtures in general, amounted 
to $98.00. We have a small sailing dinghy, 12 feet 6 inches in length, 
4 feet 6 inches beam, and carrying 80 feet of sail. We also have the 
locally made rowing boat, which has had all sorts of rough usage, and is 
still as good as new after four years’ use. The dinghy cost $60.00 and 
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the row-boat $18.00, the latter boats costing a dollar a foot, including 
two pairs of oars and a paddle. 
The capital sunk in our little island home therefore is :-— 
Building expenses .. os -. $39.00 
Complete furnishing -» 98.00 
Sailing hoat : és 60.00 


Row-boat be <a + ‘s 18.00 


$215.00 (about {45) 


The cost of living is ridiculously small, but of course varying accord- 
ing to individual tastes, but in our case it never exceeded $4.00 (say 
16 to 17 shillings) per week, and we both eat well, and have all the farm 
can offer. 

Now, ours is not the only island; there are others just like it all 
over Canada, easily accessible by rail, and one’s location is regulated 
by the class of sport it is desired to obtain. Just north of Montreal, 
in the lovely Laurentian Mountains, are island-dotted lakes full of 
trout, and there are bass grounds everywhere. 

The time occupied in coming across the ocean is nowadays very 
short, too short for the enjoyment of the voyage, and the cost is small. 
Of course such a scheme as I suggest is only possible to those who can 
obtain a minimum holiday of one month. Even with only a month a 
full fortnight is left to be spent in camp, and when you get back to your 
desk, or your work, such a vacation will have provided memories and 
experiences, the discussion and re-dreaming of which will not be 
exhausted by the time the next holiday is due. To undergraduates, 
schoolmasters, and those who have free time, and are not overburdened 
with this world’s goods, I commend my plan almost as a command. 
One of the drawbacks to Canadian summers are the mosquitoes and flies, 
but on a small island, where the undergrowth is well cleared out, or on 
an exposed point jutting out into some lake, they cause no trouble. 
The climate is ideal, the scenery beggars description, and it is a safe 
prophecy that those who come, will not only return again and again, 
but will persuade their friends to follow their example. Let all come 
who will; there is room and to spare. 











MODERN 
SAPPHO ROBERT M. BIRKMYRE 








O, she ts beautiful and light of foot, 
| An Atalanta sculptured in the mould 
Of Funo; hair of hyacinthine gold, 
‘Rose-lips that are love’s sweetest flower and fruit, 
A voice whose cadence is a poet’s lute 
That trembles with the impulse to unfold 


Impassioned music, while she lingers cold 
Amid her shattered idols stern and mute. 


Long will she linger, but ah! not too long ; 
For unto her ideals live in dreams, 

And she will dream until she opes her lips, 
A later Sappho whose incarnate song 

Will burst to rapture when her love redeems 
The great*Apollo from his long eclipse. 
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THE MODERN FLYING DUTCHMAN 
By Rosert Barr 


S the flying-machiné is bound to exercise a great 

influence upon the future of humanity (see “ The 

War in the Air” and other solid scientific works 

by H. G. Wells), I think it is but right that some 

solid, unimaginative person like myself should 

settle authoritatively and once for all the identity 

of the flying machine’s inventor, so for this purpose 

= @< I recently took a journey to Rheims, and from 

thence enstward to Frankfort. 

The charming city of Rheims is celebrated for different qualities 
to different people. An architect values Rheims because of its superb 
cathedral; a philologist takes an interest in Rheims because the name 
is pronounced R-a-s-s, with just a touch of the letter “ n ” in the double s, 
just as the Rheims chef sometimes puts a suspicion of garlic in his sauces. 
A bon-vivant worships Rheims because of the sparkling wine it produces, 
and a literary, legendary person remembers the Jackdaw of Rheims. 

Now, I admire Rheims for all thesé things, but its chief glory to 
me lies in the fact that it is the birthplace of Jean, whose other name, 
alas! I donot know. Jean is waiter in a hotel there; not one of those 
grand hotels near the cathedral, where English and Americans go, and 
which, I am informed, are excellent; but an ordinary, provincial French 
hotel, frequented by business men and commercial travellers, set down 
by Herr Baedeker as second-class, and, nevertheless, recommended by 
him. The individuals for which this hotel caters are people who love 
good eating, and are fond of a sound wine, both of which are supplied 
at this inn. The salle-a-manger is rather an oddly-constructed room. 
It is very long, with down its centre a very long table. On the side 
of the room next to the passage which runs through the hotel, are little 
alcoves, containing small tables at which four persons may enjoy a 
meal in semi-seclusion. At each end of the long room are two wooden 
pillars, round, and worn very smooth and polished by the right arm 
of Jean. The floor of the dining-room is as slippery as glass. 

Now, I wonder if I have the power to make you see what happens 
there when the commercials have arrived, ravenously hungry. The 
long table seats from thirty to forty commercial people. Tourists like 
myself get into one of the alcoves, where we are out of the turmoil. 
The commercials want their food, and they want it right away, and it is 
the business of Jean to provide it. 

He comes into the dining-room with a rush, his left hand supporting 
a tray which bears a quite unbelievable number of dishes, each dish 
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containing the same quantity, quality, and kind of provender. The 
impetus with which Jean enters carries him clear from one end of the 
room to the other, just like a small boy on a glassy piece of ice. As 
Jean slides the whole length of that room, he deals a loaded dish across 
each man’s shoulder on to the table with never a spill, exactly as a very 
expert card-player will flip out the cards from the pack. This is all 
done much quicker than the time taken in telling it. 

When Jean reaches the end of the table, he hooks his right arm 
around the wooden pillar, which whisks him round the end of the table, 
and in the brief moment between releasing pillar number one, and again 
changing his course by the aid of number two, he has dealt the man 
at the head of the table his first dish. By some mechanical device I 
have never been able to fathom, he then propels his body by the aid 
of ‘the second pillar, and glides down to the foot of the table, serving 
everyone on that side as he flies past; then, elevating the broad tray 
on the tips of his left-hand fingers, he disappears towards the kitchen 
for the second load. 

No necromancer I ever saw at a music-hall was a patch on Jean in 
sleight-of-hand. I always admired him with a hopeless devotion whick 
seemed inadequately expressed by the tips he so gratefully accepted, 
but I never appreciated Jean so fully as during the aviation week in 
Rheims, when the hotel was much overcrowded, and I realised at once 
that not Icarus nor Darius Green and his flying-machine were the real 
inventors of the aeroplane, but Jean, the champion waiter of Rheims. 

At Rheims, the flying show was some distance out of town. The 
Frankfort exhibition, on the contrary, was well within the city limits, 
and ten pfennigs brought you to its gates, no matter in what quarter 
you lived, for in that town you can transfer from one street-car line to 
another without extra payment. To a casual observer, who knows 
nothing about flying, Rheims seemed to be paying most attention to 
the aeroplane, while Frankfort favoured the dirigible balloon, althoug h 
there were areo- 
planes at Frankfort, 
anda couple of air- 
ships hung over 
the grounds near 
Rheims. 

It ought to be 
some consolation to 
aspiring youth that 
when a man’s am- 
bition is achieved, 
he ceases to value 
its attainment.'!' A 


millionaire does not ae 
value his millions. The Zeppelin and the Parseval 
airships over Frankfort. 
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away ; remember the 
universities Rocke- 
feller has endowed, 
the paintings Tate 
gave to the nation, 
and the houses Pea- 
body built. My am- 
bition before I left 
London was to soar 
into the air on either 
a biplane or a mono- 
plane, and I set to 
work every available 
The bumour of the . of: influence I could bring 

to bear for that pur- 
pose. 

On reaching 
Rheims, I found that the seemingly impossible had been accomplished, 
and that on a certain day and hour, wind and weather permitting, 
as the sailors say, my desire would be fulfilled. I had seen 
aeroplanes at shows before, but never one in a state of activity. I began 
now to realise how villainously our newspaper men serve us. All accounts 
I had read gave me no intimation of the general grogginess of an aero- 
plane. I knew, of course, that Latham had dropped into the drink 
twice, but as a general thing the machine went off with a smoothness 
that was delightful. I was now in a quandary, and began to experience 
the uneasy feeling that must encumber the man, the time and place of 
whose execution is fixed by law. I hadn’t the courage to back out 
squarely, as a real man would have done, and I began to fear I hadn’t 
the courage to take my place in the aeroplane when the fateful moment 
arrived. . 

It was small consolation to know that a Daily Mail man was going 
to risk his neck, for, as every cultured person is aware, the loss of the 
whole Daily Mail staff would leave the world purer, brighter, and better 
than had been the case before its elimination, whereas the sacrifice of 
an important person like myself would naturally cast a gloom over the 
festivities at Rheims. 

The day before the important event was to take place a mutual 
friend introduced to me an exceedingly polite Frenchman. The latter, 
after giving utterance to many compliments, said he had a great favour 
to ask. He had come from Paris especially to make an ascension, and 
now, alas! found it was impossible, unless someone who had already 
secured a place would kindly make way for him. He began to say that 
he would pay anything in reason for this privilege, when, with a bow 
imperfectly copied from his own, I interrupted him. 

“Sir,” said I, “a citizen. of any other country than France would 
have appealed to me in vain, but the cordiale entente so happily existing 
between our two great nations, imports the keenest pleasure into what 
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otherwise I should view with the deepest regret. There can be no 
question of payment, for I consider it is a privilege to accord to you 
freely my position on the aeroplane to-morrow.” } 

We embraced one another with fervour, and the aeroplane man 
who introduced us, delighted at being able to oblige the Frenchman 
who was an important person, promised me a ride in his machine on 
a later day. In the face of this threat I escaped on the night train for 
Frankfort. 

Frankfort is one of the most beautiful and interesting cities in 
Europe. I often wonder why Brussels has been esteemed a little Paris 
for I think Frankfort more truly deserves. that designation . 

It is a better station than Rheims for any kind of an exhibition 
because it is too large for hotel prices to be affected. In Rheims, accom- 
modation was both dear and difficult.to obtain. Frankfort hotels were 
unaffected, although the exhibition was crowded every day, for Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main has a population of nearly three hundred and forty 
thousand. The flying exhibition there is called the “Ila,” and un- 
fortunate searchers after truth from other countries searched their 
dictionaries in vain for the meaning of that short but musical word. 
Most of the street-cars bore the word “Ila” on their foreheads, and 
signboards here and there pointed the way to the “Ila.” “TIla ” is 
composed of the initial letters of the appalling phrase “ Internationalen 
Luftschifffahrts Austellung.” Let us thank heaven that the Frank- 
forters made sausage of that phrase, and gave us, instead, the word “ Ila.” 

It seems a-pity that a serious exhibition pertaining to an article 
that will certainly revolutionise travel, and which may, perhaps, change 
geographical designations, should have to clutter itself about with 
innumerable side-shows, and whirligigs, and what not, but I suppose 
the expense of an exhibition is so great that these aids to the general 
box-office cannot be ignored. 

For instance, the main building, a rather imposing structure of red 
sandstone, cost three hundred thousand pounds to erect. Then there 
are the huge long and 
lofty structures that 
house those dirigible 
balloons. The airship 
has, at least in its 
housing requirements, 
caused the invention of 
a new kind of hall with- 
out interior supports, a 
hall leviathan in size, Staph Sol Mes . 
and the most hideous CT 8G Sn Pee ee Tiras 
of modern structures AMEE th LA einen 
since Charing Cross 
station fell down. The Parseval Airship 

There are two at- on the roof. 
tractive features about 
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the Frankfort exhibition—the military 
bands and the civil beers, each having 
a right in a flying machine show, be- 
cause the excellent music of the former 
elevates the moral man, while a free 
absorption of the latter elevates the 
physical man. 

At first sight the place seems to 
= be one vast beer-garden, and, actually 

experimenting, I found it possible to 
secure a table within hearing of three 
splendid military bands, which in a 
country less highly organised than 
Germany, would have been playing all 
at the same time, but here one began 
when another left off. 

There is no better-behaved crowd 
in the world than a German assemblage 
consuming beer and listening to good 
music. On the very rare occasions 
when a disturbance occurs, the onlookers 
act with remarkable self-restraint. They 
sit still, and continue smoking quite 
calmly. In most other countries an excited rabble would instantly 
surround the storm centre, but the average German looks upon it as 
none of his affair. It is a matter for the police to deal with, so he sits 
there and drinks his beer. 

A thoughtful German newspaper, commenting recently upon the 
books written in English about the Teutonic race, said we would never 
understand that great nation so long as we took count only of its material 
and war-like side. There was, it said, an idealistic feature of the German 
character which we seemed unable to appreciate, or even to comprehend. 
I thought of this as I witnessed the one commotion which occurred 
during my.visits to the “Ila.” 

My acquaintance with the German language is woefully inadequate, 
confined, as the newspaper I have quoted states, to the materialistic side 
of things, and so I had to make some enquiries of English-speaking Ger- 
mans before I learned exactly what the trouble was. 

A stout German man, with a Lohengrin beard, seemed trying, 
assisted by a wonderful vocabulary, and a heavy earthern beer-mug, 
which he pounded on the table, to drown the music of the military 
band near by. He appeared to be roaring a protest to the leader of the 
music, who was playing selections from Wagner, and Wagner on occasion 
can drown a park of artillery, so the vociferous German had his work 
cut out for him. 

When the music ceased, Lohengrin addressed the assemblage, and 
now his voice had a chance. Roughly translated, the following is the 
gist of his complaint, which seemed to touch a responsive chord in his 
audience, 








Count Zeppelin and the spire 
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‘‘There is an eternal fitness in things!” he proclaimed. “ On 
this great day Count Zeppelin started on a voyage from Lake Constance 
to Berlin, heart of the Empire, to lay, metaphorically at least, his aerial 
leviathan at the feet of the Kaiser. Now, this military band has been 
playing that part of a Wagnerian opera which describes the descent of 
the hero to the bottom of the Rhine. This kind of music would be 
perfectly proper if the ‘Ila’ were an exhibition of submarines, but. is 
entirely out of place when the conquest of the air is being attempted. 
The band,” he shouted, “‘ should have played a selection from Wagner’s 
opera, ‘ The Flying Hollander,’ or, at least, might have given an extract 
from ‘ Parsival,’ seeing that two of the airships in the Frankfort Exhi- 
bition are named ‘ Parseval.’ The music dealing with the bottom of 
the Rhine will bring bad luck to Count Zeppelin and his ship.” 

At this point the police led the orator away, but it was evident his 
discourse had made a deep impression upon his listeners, and, by an 
odd coincidence, as we learned afterwards, atthat very moment Zeppelin 
III. was falling crippled to the ground, and did not reach Berlin for 
two days later. 

From the chief beer-garden there was an excellent view’of the balloon 
park, flanked along the western side by the tall, broad, long, flimsy 
airship houses, from the largest of which projected the stern and rudder 
of the bigger of the two Parsevals. In the balloon park nine spherical 
silk balls, covered with netted cordage, were being inflated. These 
were simply ordinary balloons that are sent up every afternoon from 
the “ Ila,” and if there is nothing very novel about them, they at least 
advertise the show in the immediate environs of Frankfort. Each balloon 
carried aloft a certain number of ex- 
cursionists who paid for the privilege. 
There are more things to pay for 
inside the boundaries of the Frankfort 
“Tla” than in any similar space of 
ground I ever visited. I did not care 
to make an ascension, for as I have 
admitted, my ambition is to go aloft 
on an aeroplane, an ambition which I 
keep sternly in check while in the 
neighbourhood of aeroplanes. Being 
of a generous nature, I wish to give 
the other fellows a chance. 

One after another, the round 
balloons rose and floated off towards 
the Rhine ; 


But each giddy balloon 
Must come down very soon, 
For it has to ascend 

On the next afternoon. 


As soon as the nine departed, the 
great Parseval was slowly hauled out More humour. 
of its shed, its smooth whale back 
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scraping along the top of the door space. It seemed as if a hundred 
men were hanging on to ropes, holding it near to the earth. It looked 
like a yellow, thousand-times-inflated imitation of Germany’s favourite 
fruit, the Frankfurter sausage. 

Once clear of the shed, the word was given to “ let go,” and the 
Parseval, as big as all the other balloons that had departed, rose slowly 
into the air, and at first seemed about to follow the round pollywogs 
as if to devour them, but by-and-bye the two propellers began to whirl, 
one running from left to right, and one from right to left, and the Parseval 
started off across the city of Frankfort, making its way in the teeth of 
the wind. It rounded the ornate, pinnacled red spire of Frankfort 
Cathedral, then proceeded over across the river Main back to the ‘‘Ila” 
grounds again. The impression it gave was one of extreme slowness. 
It seemed, however, under excellent control, but I imagine would prove 
rather a handful in a gale of wind. 

The airship, if it becomes at all prevalent, will call for some means 
of protecting our towns and villages, for city life would become intoler- 
able with these overhead monsters dropping down every now and then 
into the streets. This same Parseval, a while ago, came down upon 
Frankfort, dragged off a few chimney pots and knocked down some 
flagstafis, then collapsed on the roof of one of the fire stations. 

I very much doubt whether these monsters will be of any practical 
use in case of war, and I think the upward pointing Krupp guns, which 
I saw at the exhibition, will never be brought into use. I fancy that 
the kingdom of the air will be conquered by the aeroplane; not by 
the future Parsevals. But be that as it may, these exhibitions have 
revived the useful pictorial postcard craze, and the toyshops are filled 
with miniature airships, some of the more expensive of which sport 
a motor and a live propeller. 

Meanwhile both Rheims and Frankfort have temporarily gone 
flying mad. 














Idler Celebrities—No. XI. 
The Lord Chief Fustice, 
Sketched hy R. G. Mathews. 





